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Shore 


By Calvin Dill Wilson 


“*T*here is no land nor shore,” he said 
And cast his compass in the sea; 
“We will not row, nor sail, nor steer, 
But turn about as winds may veer; 
We'll drift until we all are dead, 
Under the cold stars overhead, 
Then sink beyond the sounding lead, 
And find it better not to be.” 


And yet, behind the waves hove land, 
With cities, harvests, friends, and home, 
And welcome for all them that roam 
On boats that are more bravely manned. 


GLENDALE, OHIO. 


The Penalty of Immortality 

Roses do not grow thorns by nature’s mere ca- 
price. Thorns are an essential part of the plant's 
goodness ; they preserve its sweetness and beauty to 
be caressed by moths and loved by men instead of 
being devoured by cattle. So life's thorns are part of 
life's equipment. The pricks of discontent and dis- 
satisfaction that come from worldly ways are but the 
necessary guards which are put about our immortal 
nature lest it be devoured by earthly things. They 
are, as it were, the penalty of our immortality. The 
price we pay for the possibility of immortality is the 
resulting dissatisfaction with all that is less than im- 
mortal. We could not be made for eternity and be 
satisfied with the gifts of time. 1t is the call of our 
spiritual heritage that makes incomplete our worldly 
gifts. ~ It is not strange that the king who had tried 
everything pronounced it vanity. ‘‘ Man nor nature 
satisfies whom only God created.’’ Even the large- 


ness of earth cannot fill the life for which the greater 


gifts of heaven were meant. 
be not given in vain ! 


Making Our “ Election’’ Sure 


‘«Election’’ is going on in every-day business 
life, but usually the elect do not know it. A part- 
ner in one of the largest business establishments in 
the world said the other day to a friend: ‘* There 
are a few young fellows in our employ that we would 
not let slip away from us under any circumstances. 
I am watching them, and I know what their value to 
us is.’’ That partner has no such feeling toward 
most of the men in that business. But those whom 
he has thus singled out are not merely ‘lucky.’’ 
With no knowledge that the eye of their chief has 
noted them among thousands of their fellow-workers, 
they have nevertheless given the more diligence to 
make their calling and election sure, and it is assured. 
The same opportunity is open to those alongside them. 
The management bars out none, but few are chosen, 
Whose fault is it? 

ya 


Shall Results Determine Duty ? 


One who insists on seeing gain, not loss, as the 
immediate result of every step before taking that step, 
would seem to be of all men most miserable. One 
who enters heartily upon a duty when loss seems 
to wait just ahead as the result, is learning to live 
abundantly. Jonah. had a stormy time and uncom- 
fortable quarters while he was trying to avert failure 
by shifting duty. He began to live when he nerved 


May the thorns in life 


himself up to failure-doomed duty. Duty can never 
be determined by forecasted results. Forecasting 
is not our business ; God's present call is. It is easy 
to get hopelessly confused in our attempt to see duty 
when we fix our attention upon the probable results 
of duty-doing. It is possible, and it is the only safe 
rule, to be gloriously indifferent to results in our de- 
termination to recognize and act upon duty. And 
the strange thing about it is that the duty-doer who 
is fearless of results seems to get the best results, 


after all ! 
sx 
Misusing Trust Funds 


Are there some sins that hurt only ourselves? 
We are often tempted to think so. The Devil would 
like us to believe it. There are certain kinds of self- 
indulgence, petty or great, of which we try to believe 
that we have the right to enjoy them if we are willing 
to risk the loss to ourselves, because they affect no one 
but ourselves. We would recoil from injuring another. 
We would not steal, or kill, or slander, or defraud, or 
hurt another's feelings. But why may we not, if we 
will, indulge in weaknesses, or lapses from the high- 
est standard, that affect none other than ourselves? 
Simply because we are not our own. Self-indulgence 
destroys character, and character is a trust-fund, to 
misuse which is as flagrant a sin as ordinary embez- 
zlement. Life is a trust, given us to be used, not 
abused. Our life and character belong to a Friend 
who has done more for us than any earthly friends 
whose possessions we would shrink from stealing. 
Shall we defraud Him? 


. The Faith that Lives by Learning 


T IS not uncommon to see once enthusiastic adher- 
ents of Christ and Christ's church relapse into un- 
interested conventional performers of religious acts, 

or drop out of all ostensible relation to organized reli- 
gion. There is scarcely a pastor of any experience 
who cannot name more than one family that have 
come into his parish who with difficulty can be per- 
suaded to cast in their lot with his own or any other 
church. The father and mother willingly confess that 
they were regular attendants of a church in a commu- 
nity where they formerly lived, and they give no very 
good reason for not continuing to be now. Yet their 
present attitude of aloofness is not accidental, nor 
without a real cause. 

There is a case more frequent than this, a state that, 
in greater or less degree, at some time exists in the ex- 
perience of practically all of us. Christ and his life 
come to us at first, opening an entirely new view of 
life. Exultantly, like one who discovers hidden 
wealth, tremulously, with inexpressible joy, we enter 
upon the knowledge of* the mysteries of the gospel. 
The soul is full with its new joy, radiant with its rich 
accession, triumphant in its consciousness of know- 
ing the secret of life. Days pass on, situations chauge, 
the youth passes from school to man’s estate, the 
maiden from her mother’s side to being herself a 
mother ; life has assumed a new face, new questions, 
new needs, new responsibilities and desires. Little 
by little that earlier religion does not seem to answer 
the weightier problems of living, and it becomes a 
conventional form, or is entirely dropped except in 
its simplest ethical aspects. 

The cause of this decadence is in every case practi- 
cally, if not actually, the same, We have not been 
learners. We have not allowed God to assume the 
larger place in the larger life. We have erred in not 
energeticall; seeking to enlarge our ideas of God : in 
not learning more than our childhood's faith. If God 
cannot fill the largest life, if he cannot still be un- 


fathomable to the most extended intellect, if he is not 
equal to developing needs, problems, and situations, 
then truly we do well to drop our youthful religion 
with the passing of our youth, . 

Is there no significance in the fact that the Twelve 
were called disciples — /earners, and still greater 
significance in the fact that the Holy Spirit, the 
representative of the risen Christ, was to ‘‘lead you 
into all the truth’’ ? How tremendously Peter’ s view of 
life changed as his life wore on! First conscious of a 
divine being who could command the fish, his belief 
grew larger in the cry, ‘‘ Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord."’ A year later, with triumphant 
assurance and sincerity he says, ‘‘Thou art the 
Messiah, the Son of the living God.’’ Not long 
afterward, under the keen and persistent questioning 
of his teacher, he says in exalted humility, ‘Thou 
knowest that I love thee.’’ And still he did not know 
all, for later he says, ‘‘ Unto me hath God showed that I 
should not call any man common or unclean."’ His 
point of view changed year by year, and if Peter had kept 
a diary you would probably read in it that in the very 
last week he lived he made a new discovery in his God. 

This is development, learning ; and without it one 
need not be surprised that the shell of religious ob- 
servance, profession, or activity, has been cast aside for 
some trivial reason, when an undeveloped knowledge 
of God was the real cause. Our point of view of our 
Saviour must vary with varying age and changing life. 
The prisoner behind the bars knows a God that can 
forgive a criminal, but the innocent girl of refined 
home and loving atmosphere knows nothing like that. 
Your boy cannot possibly know God as you do, as 
the first Peter could not know what the last Peter 
did, nor Paul of Damascus realize what Paul of Rome 
knew. 

There is one sure defeat for this ever-growing 
knowledge of God. It is that which so certainly stulti- 
fies a man, mentally and spiritually : preconceived 
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opinions. The average citizen is ready with his opinion 
on the merits of the public men of his day, and seldom 
really gives an honest half hour to careful inquiry of 
the public servant he so readily classifies. A large 
proportion of the most intense partisan voters do not 
clearly know the real tenets of their party. They love, 
hate, vote, or exhort from motives that are neither 
knowledge nor conviction. They tell the story of 
Charles Lamb that on one occasion a man’s name was 
mentioned to him, and Lamb exclaimed, ‘*Oh, Mr. 
A ! I hate him !'’ ‘* Why,'’ responded a friend, 
‘*you do not know Mr. A ."’ «7 know it,”’an- 
swered Lamb ; ‘‘ If I knew him I probably would not 
hate him.’ 

So it is with most of our dislikes to religious truths 
and religious exercises. We dislike them because we 
do not know their rich meaning. If we knew, if we 
had let them keep pace with our human life, they 
would be to us ‘‘sweeter also than honey and the 
droppings of the honeycomb."’ 

The average non-church-goer needs but to be 
touched to explode forty reasons why the church 
doors should be nailed up and Christian hypocrites 
exposed. He scarcely knows the A B C of the re- 
ligious conditions in his time, but he will insist on his 
right to his opinion, and when hard pressed will say 
‘¢ These things are matters of a difference of opinion.’’ 
Now, as a matter of fact, very few things in: life are 
matters of opinion. Christianity certainly is not, and 
never will be. The exact contents of God’s require- 
ments of man must be met, or the man suffers. 
Moral law cannot be broken, though it may be vio- 
lated, — when the man, not the law, suffers. Yet 
there ought ‘to: be few hard-and-fast rules in life. 
Rules soon grow old, and the new wine of expanding 
life will burst them with absolute certainty. Your 
conception of God must change and grow ; your con- 
ception of what you must do and how you must do it 
must keep pace with advancing life. The spirit of 
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your thought and work ought not to vary, but the ex- 
pression of it in word and deed surely will or it will 
perish. If the acorn insisted on remaining an acorn, 
where were the oak tree? If, when I become a man, 
I put not away childish things, I do indeed see 
through a very dark glass. 

On the walls of the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York hangs Bastian La Page's wonderful picture of 
Joan of Arc. It is the hour when she sees the vision 
of her life-work. The humble peasant cottage, her- 
self standing in’ the: familiar: garden, her left hand 
idly toying with a shrub leaf,—there is nothing won- 
derful in the scene or work. ‘But in the position of 
the maid, and her eyes, you can see the soul drink- 
ing eternal life. She is looking far into heaven and 
heavenly things. With subtle touch the artist shad- 
ows the armor, sword, and pain that the execution 
of the vision must bring. It is the picture of efficient 
life, of vital belief: the open mind waiting for God's 
Word, not burdened and closed by preconceptions ; 
the vision of new and unsuspected truth and duty. 

When each day brings its vision, and every crisis 
its prayer, then the old bottles will not be mourned 
for their destruction, nor the new wine for its loss, for 
the new and expanding life, accommodated by an 
expanding soul, will increase until we know even as 
we are known. We shall never know other than that 
God is love, that he ‘forgives our sin, that he will 
mold a yielded heart. But as the years unfold to the 
husband new knowledge of the bride of his young 
love, so, living with God and learning of him, we 
shall year after year find God deeper and dearer : 
ever old, ever new; ever the same, ever changing. 
This‘ is eternal—constant, continuous—life, to know 
God. And as life is essentially motion, so this living 
faith in God will keep step with your step, will think 
with your thought, will answer to your need, and grow 
with your growth. Is it a new way, or is it an old 
way ‘that is new to every traveler ? 
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A Teacher That Stirred a 
Whole Neighborhood 


Investigating is good exercise for any one, and 
when the investigating is in the field of Bible study, 
and is entered into by an entire Sunday-school and 
neighborhood, the matter takes on more than ordinary 
interest. In the case described in the following let- 
ter, the one who caused the investigation was a writer 
whose scholarly work has more than once stimulated 
and helped readers of the Times. A bright New 
Hampshire teacher tells of the use she made of an 
article of his, and what came of it. 


In your paper containing the lesson for January 1 was an 
article by S. W. Pratt, D.D.,—‘' The Key to the Gospel of 
John."’ I was much interested in it. He stated that the name 
“* Jesus "' was found in John two hundred and forty-two times. 
It occurred to me to ask a class of bright boys to count the 
number of times they found it, and bring it in on slips of paper 
the next Sunday. They did so, and the numbers given varied 
so much that the whole school was asked to look through the 
book and report. Meanwhile I had counted the name several 
times and could not agree with your paper, but, thinking I 
was the one who had erred, when the slips with the numbers 
were gathered up I gave the supposedly correct number, two 
hundred and forty-two, as given in The Sunday School Times. 
Several demurred, so we concluded to take another count, and 
leave the matter open till the following Sunday. As a result, 
the whole parish were reading the Gospel of John. Fathers 
and mothers who never went to church took it up. Husbands 
took the Bible and went through it with their wives, the pastor 
read aloud while his wife counted the name each time it oc- 
curred. ‘The final result was, the name occurs two hundred 
and fifty-six times. In view of the interest it awakened in the 
study of the book, I want to thank the author of the paper for 
the mistake made. I am much interested in the Times, and 
receive a great deal of help from it in Sunday-school work. 
Ours is a little country school of seventy-five members. I 
often wish it were larger, and we had the means to have the 
helps that schools who have more money can enjoy. 


That school has within it the sort of life that means 
more than helps that mere money would buy. The 
remarkable result of his article was too good to keep 
from Dr. Pratt, and the Editor sent him the New 
Hampshire teacher's letter. Here is Dr. Pratt's reply : 

It was a good thing to set a sel@Ol reading John even for a 
count of names. I hope they will get as carefully the topic of 
the book. My count was taken from the Revised Version of 
1881. Itdid not include Jesus of Nazareth or Jesus Christ. 


My son, who is very accurate and painstaking, made the chart 
forme. He has gone over it again, putting down chapter and 


verse, and making the search exhaustive, and finds Jesus in 
the —_ Revision 241 times, showing a mistake [in the 
original article] of one. This agrees with the Greek of West- 


cett and Hort, ex 
has He, and once 
aumber the same. 


t that once it has Jesus where the other 
e where the other has Jesus, making the 
Adding to 241 the four times of Jesus of 





N&zareth and two times of Jesus Christ, the total of all kinds 
will be 247 for the English Revision. He finds nine places in 
the King James Version where Jesus is used that have ne cor- 
respondence in the other or in the Greek, and should be simply 
He. This added to 241 would make 250 the correct number 
for King James. nn poe of Nazareth four and Jesus 
Christ two we-have 256, the same as the school. 

Both the New Hampshire Sunday-school and Dr. 
Pratt are to be congratulated on the outcome of this 
unique experiment. There is a suggestion in it for 
Sunday-schools and teachers everywhere. People will 
respond if they are given something definite to 
do. Professor Brumbaugh, in a recent issue of the 
Times, made a strong plea for the teacher's assign- 
ing work for the pupil’s home study. The method 
that was adopted in New Hampshire ought to be used, 
in oné way or another, in every Sunday-school class 
in the land. When it is, the ‘‘interest’’ problem 
will have disappeared. 


Typical Questions on Tithing 


It is easy to get drawn away from a fundamental 
duty by centering one’s attention upon the possible 
results of that duty-doing, instead of leaving those 
results confidently to Him whose responsibility they 
are. It is easy, too, to evade a simple duty by trying 
to deceive ourselves into believing that ‘‘ another way 
around covers the case." In the matter of the tithe, 
—giving a tenth of one’s income to the Lord, —there 
is no end to the ‘‘ practical’’ objections to this simple 
duty, constantly urged by those who let themselves 
become confused in the ways indicated. From time 
to time, in these columns, the duty of tithe-giving 
has been emphasized, and the reasons for it have been 
set forth. Referring to the latest editorial comments 
on the subject, a reader in one of the north-central 
States writes : 


As to the tithe, if a minister or other Christian worker ac- 
cepts a work at a small price in order to help a mission, is not 
he right in counting his sacrifice of salary in lieu of the tenth ? 
Perhaps he is giving half. I knew a minister to take a church 
for $225,—not enough to support his family on,—in order to 
build up a broken-down church. It was several years before 
he could earn a support. Was he under obligations to give 
one-tenth of his income? 

I understand that you say that taxes can never be counted as 
a part of the tenth. But is this true of taxes that go for the 
support of the poor, and various benevolent institutions sup- 
ported by the state? How about school taxes when the tax- 
payer has no children in school to get the benefit of the money ? 

As one's income increases beyond necessary living expenses, 
should he not increase his percentage for the Lord? To illus- 
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trate, if I can give one-tenth with an income of five hundred 
dollars, that is, fifty dollars, should my necessary expenses re- 
main the same, I could as easily give one hundred and fifty 
dollars with an income of six hundred dollars, or two hundred 
and fifty dollars with an income of seven hundred dollars, etc. 
Of course necessary expenses are liable to increase ; neverthe- 
less, should not the percentage set aside for the Lord increase ? 
Otherwise, can one give ‘' as the Lord has prospered him"' ? 

If a minister vrefurns to the church which he is 
serving a part of the salary that he is paid, the amount 
thus returned can of course fairly be counted as part 
of the money that he gives to the Lord. But the 
spirit of tithe-giving is not fulfilled unless one-tenth _ 
of the actual income received (not the income that 
might be received if one were serving another field) is 
given to the Lord’s work. It is a man’s duty to sup- 
port his family. It is a church’s duty to offer a salary 
that will support a pastor. But when a pastor has 
accepted a call that is clearly God’s call, then one- 
tenth of the actual income that goes with that work 
belongs as directly to the Lord as does one-seventh of 
the man’s time. What is not received by the pastor 
has no place in the reckoning. 

Taxes paid to city or state are moneys for which 
immediate and presumably adequate return comes 
back to the taxpaying citizen, in the form of protec- 
tion, improvement of property, and educational and 
charitable provision for his needs. This general 


’ truth is not affected by the detail that, in view of be- 


ing childless, he is not directly in touch with the 
public school, any more than by the equally unim- 
portant detail that he has not himself yet benefited 
as an inmate of the state insane asylum. His taxes 
are spent upon himself, quite as truly as is the money 
he pays for the coal his family burns while he is out 
of town over night. To enter taxpaying as a part of 
one’s tithe to the Lord is decidedly ‘‘ forced'’ book- 
keeping. 

To give a tenth of one’s income is simply to dis- 
charge the minimum of one's obligation. It is more 
a payment of interest than of any part of the prin- 
cipal. As Dr. Trumbull used to say, to pay over the 
tenth is simply to return the basket in which the good 
things have come to us, when to keep such a basket 
would be downright theft. After the tenth has been 
paid, our real gifts begin. Of course, as the corre- 
spondent suggests, they ought to grow larger as one’s 
income grows larger. One otight to rejoice at the 
possibility of increasing the percentage of such giving, 
as well as increasing the actual amount given. If one 
is in real doubt as to the possibility of rejoicing in 
such a plan, let him give it atrial. In this, as in all 
else, God is better than we can know. 


— 


Mrs. Slosson’s “‘ White Christopher ”’ 


The characters created by the author of ‘* Fishin’ 
Jimmy,’’ Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson, have won 
an abiding place in the hearts of those who know 
them. This is shown by a letter received from one 
who remembers a story from Mrs. Slosson’s pen that 
is not as yet so widely known as ‘Fishin’ Jimmy,"’ 
‘«Story-Tell Lib,’’ ‘* Aunt Abby,’’ and the others. 
The letter reads : 


If I am not mistaken, you printed Mrs, Slosson's ‘‘ White 
Christopher’’ as a serial in your admirable paper before it 
appeared in book form. So I write to you to ask. What has 
become of that remarkable, that unique, that almost inspired, 
story? I have no words to express to you how I feel about 
that narrative. The perusal of it was an epoch in my life, 
and I cannot think of that time without deep emotion. I 
am and have always been a Congregationalist,—what Mrs. 
Slosson’s mountain folk would style a ‘‘Congo,’’—but this 
tale was first brought to my notice by a review in an Epis- 
copal paper, of High Church tendencies, I think,—the ‘' Liv- 
ing Church "' of Milwaukee. High or low, | thank it for 
what it has done for me. It referred to the book, then just 

ublished, as ‘‘one of the grandest sermons on the cross we 

ave ever read,"’ and I bought the volume. I thought I loved 
and revered the sacred symbol of the great Sacrifice even then, 
but—well, I did not know, did not understand, its power, its 
sacred spell, its marvelous, mysterious efficacy, omnipotence, 
till | read ‘‘ White Christopher."' 1 shared my treasure with 
many of different creeds, and all were greatly moved and im- 
peng But the book seemed to attract little notice, and now, 

am told, it is out of print. Why is thisso? Am I wrong in 
my estimate of the story? No, I feel sure I am right. € - 
not the book be reviewed and brought to notice in such a way 
that it may be known and recognized and understood ? 


‘* White Christopher’’ did not appear in The Sun- 
day School Times, but the many lovers of Mrs. 
Slosson’s work will be glad to learn that it is to ap- 
pear in these pages as a serial, beginning with next 
week's issue. Moreover, The Sunday School Times 
Company has arranged with the author to bring out a 
new edition of the story in book form at the conclu- 
sion of its serial appearance in the Times. Mrs. Alice 
Barber Stevens has been engaged to illustrate the book, 
and it will be given a setting worthy of the deserved 
tribute in this grateful letter of appreciation. 
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For the Home Department 








The Visitor’s Secret of Success 


‘*We never see you in Sunday-school,’’ said Miss 
Lukens, a tactful Home Department Visitor, to Mrs. 
Jeans, on whom she was making apparently just a cordial 
social call. 

**No,’’ said Mrs. Jeans, ‘‘I hardly realize there is such 
a place any more, only as I hear the children talking about 
it after they have been there.’’ 

‘*But did you never go to Sunday-school?’’ queried 
Miss Lukens. 

**Oh, yes indeed! I never used to be away! In fact, 
before I was married I was greatly interested in all the 
work of the church and Sunday-school ; but after one is 
married and has a family of little ones to look after, one 
is so liable to become careless and indifferent about those 
things.’’ 

** But you must miss it now that you cannot go,’’ said 
her caller in a most sympathetic tone, intended to arouse a 
deep interest in the cause of which she had called. 

**Yes, I do. I often think of those times, and the 
pleasure and profit I received from them, But those times 
are passed and gone.’’ 

**Would you not like to go again?’’ was the next 
question. 

**I truly would,’’ replied the unsuspecting Mrs. Jeans, 
thoroughly interested as she was led to recall the dear old 
times, when she was actively engaged in the work of the 
‘Master, ‘* but you see how utterly impossible it is for me 
‘to attempt anything of the kind now. My health is not 
very good any way. Then my husband is so busy all the 
week he hardly takes time to eat, and when it comes Sun- 
day he feels he must have a good dinner, and by the time 
that is over, and the wants of five little ones attended to, I 
am tempted to wish sometimes that I could sit down 
in some corner all by myself, and never have to get up 

ain.’’ 

** Well,’’ said Miss Lukens, after she had led her listener 
up to this point, ‘‘ you can belong to the Sunday-school in 
spite of all your difficulties, We have a class for those 
situated just as you are. You cannot, of course, come to 
the Sunday-school, but we will, so to speak, bring, the 
_Sunday-school to you, Here is a book, which I will give 
you, that’has’in ft the’ same lessons they have in the school, 

‘which yot’ can'stady at ‘home.’”” 
Whereupon she ‘handed her hostess:a Home Dépattment 
‘+quarterly, €xplaining, as she did; so, the few requirements 
of one belonging to the Home Department, and telling her 
that every three months she would call with a new quar- 
terly and the papers and books enjoyed by the rest of the 
school. 

Before she could realize it, Mrs. Jeans was a member of 
the Home Department of the Sunday-school, while if, she 
had been asked in some such way as this, ‘‘I called to see 

“if you would not like to join the Home Department ; all 
‘you will have to do to become a member is to just sign this 
‘card promising to spend one-half hour each week studying 
the lessons,’’ she would doubtless have replied at once, 
** No, it is impossible for me to do one thing more than I 
am doing;’’ not realizing how possible it is for us to find 
time, even from a very busy life, to spend a half hour, or 
even more, some time during the week, especially on Sun- 
day. to study a bit of God’s Holy Word, when we become 
sufficiently interested to make the effort. 

Thus this diplomatic Visitor made several calls that'day, 
using the same tactics, only modifying them to suit the 
needs of each individual case, and in no instance receiving 
a refusal. 

Herein, therefore, lies the secret of a successful Home 
Department ‘Visitor. There is a tactful way in which to 
do everything, and it is needed in this as much, if not 
more, than in many other things, and the most successful 
Visitor is the one who leads her would-be member up to 
the point of desiring what she has to offer, and then offer- 
ing it.—Z//a Louise Hackett, Philadelphia. 


< 
An Invalid’s Class in Cuba 


About three years ago, soon after we entered upon the 
work here, we were invited to visit the home of Flori- 
diano Perez, who was found to be a poor, despairing 
invalid, bedridden for two years from inflammatory rheum- 
atism, shut up in a small, close room, without light or fresh 
air, lying on a hard cot, without a bath since the beginning 
of his sickness, a wife, three children, and an aged mother 
dependent on him, or he on them. He was indeed a 
pitiable spectacle. Since then he has been the recipient of 
frequent visits and attentions from the missionaries, church 
members, and Christian Endeavorers. A great change 
has been wrought in him and in his surroundings. Now 
he may be seen on Sunday, still bedridden, but in a light, 
airy room, clean, with clean bedding, with a happy face 
beaming with the love of Christ, superintending a Sunday- 
school which meets each week in his sick-room. 

This little tree really grew from a Home Department 
seed. At first supplied with literature containing the 
Sunday-school lesson, and encouraged ‘to teach it to his 








Mrs. Stebbins’ leaflet, ‘‘ How to Start and 

How to Stock a Home Department,”’ will be 

a valuable aid to those who wish to organize 

home study work. It will be sent by The 

Sunday School Times Co. on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. 











own children and a few of their companions whom they 
could persuade to come in, as a part of the Home Depart- 
ment of the main Sunday-school, there is now a Sunday- 
school conducted regularly each Sunday, and, although 
unable to use his hands enough to hold a book, with the 
help of his children, who read to him, he prepares himself 
to make very helpful comments on the lessons for the 
children, 

We hope that the Home Department work may also be 
helpful to those who have not as yet attended Protestant 
services, but are nevertheless interested in the Bible.— 
May M. Jones, Gibara, Cuba. 


x 
When Illness Banishes One from Church 


I called, last November, upon one of our faithful church 
members who had dropped out on account of poor health, 
and told him our church had provided a way for him 
to continue with us through the Home Department. He 
and his wife gladly joined, and thanked me, On Decem- 
ber 31 I called on him again, and had an earnest conversa- 
tion about the Saviour. I left new quarterlies and secured 
his offering. As I started to leave he went with me to the 
door, and, taking me by the arm, said, ‘‘ Brother Long, 
yoy don’t know what a blessing you have been to me this 


‘morning,’’ aad, crying like a child, he asked me to ‘‘ Come 


in oftener.’’ That was the last time I saw him. God 
called him up higher two weeks later. I thank God for 
the privilege of having enrolled him, so that up to his going 
away he was'identified with the church and school of his 
choice.— The Rev. W. Fred Long, Little Rock, Ark. 


% | 
Help from An Ungodly Family © 


In an outlying district on one of our fields, lived a large 
family, — ignorant, poor, ungodly. One of the young 
Women in our church was persuaded to undertake. Home 
Department work in this district. ‘She visited the’ family 
referred to, and with loving tact persuaded all but the 
father to become members of her Home Department. 

The mother could not read, so on Sunday afternoon of 
each week our young sister visited them, read the lesson 
aloud, and talked it over with them. At first the father 
listened indifferently, then with a disguised, at last with an 
open, interest, joined the family group; and one day, to 
Miss B’s astonishment, asked if she could get them a Bible. 
It was not long before they became interested in their per- 
sonal salvation. 

Ultimately, the interest in the Department in this dis- 
trict led to the organization of a home class, whose out- 
growth was a Sunday-school.—M/rs. Julia A. Bidwell, 
Mexico, N. Y. 

b 4 


Training Home Department Workers 


Clearfield Couaty, Pa., with its enrolment of twenty thou- 
sand Sunday-school.members out of its population of one 
hundred thousand people, issues a strong appeal for imme- 
diate action on the part of her Christian people to reach 
the remaining eighty thousand. One of the greatest hin- 
drances to the Sunday-school work in Clearfield County is 
a lack of interest on the part of the church members, both 
young and old. When these members can be made to 
realize the responsibility of their church vows, and be 
brought into active service in the church, then the great 
problem of instructing those already within the Sunday- 
school and of gathering those without is practically solved. 

The Church, long recognizing this hindrance, is now 
wisely aiming her forces at the dilatory members and in- 
different people through the Home Department, which so 
well opens up the way for evangelistic work in this large 
field. The work of the Home Department is an important 
one. The officers and Visitors have opportunities to do a 
work which the pastor cannot hope to do unless the way is 
opened up forhim. As this one great hindrance to our 
Sunday-school work has been discovered, and a mighty 
force is now being turned toward the solving of these dif- 
ficulties, is it not of great importance that the soldiers who 
go out to fight in.this battle. be, well. trained and well 
equipped? Is it not of great importance that the wisest 
plans nog best’ methods: be adopted in undertaking so great 
a work?> ' . ia. aos . 


The result of a personal canvass of over two hundred 
Sunday-schools in the county, many conferences with pas- 
tors, Sunday-school superintendents, Home Department 
superintendents, Visitors, and other workers, reveals a de- 
mand for some plan whereby the Home Department and 
teaching force of the Sunday-school may receive instruc- 
tions how to do more efficient personal work among those 
with whom they have to deal, The work is upon us, the 
call is made for help. Shall we leave our anxious workers 
groping in the dark ?— William Stahl, Philadelphia, 


% 
An Incident from New Hampshire 


Out under the hills, three miles from a church, lives a 
young mother with two little children, She has been to 
church but twice in two years, The Home Department 
superintendent called on her regularly, and she became 
quite interested in the study of the lessons, then became 
interested in salvation, and wrote to the superintendent. 
But before he coltild call, she had found the Lord, and was 
rejoicing in him. Shortly after she called on the pastor, 
who is also the superintendent, to say that she wished to 
be baptized and unite with the church. The church was 
brought to this woman through the Home Department. 
When she wanted help, she naturally turned to the church 
that had shown its interest in her through its Home De- 
partment. But for the Home Department, she might still 
be in spiritual darkness.—Zdwin &. Stiles, Center Sand- 
wich, N. H. 2 

« 


Overcoming Ignorant Criticism 


It is rather surprising how little is known of the Home 
Department in some parts of our country. At a district 
Sunday-school convention not long ago, in a country town, 
one of the speakers referred to the Home Department. 
When he sat down, a brother arose and said: ** The 
Home Department! What is it? Why, I call it the 
lazy man’s Sunday-school. When they were too lazy to 
get up Sunday morning and go to the church to Sunday- 
school, a passe/ of men and women banded together, and, 
by way of easing their consciences, called the band a Home 
Department of the Sunday-school. We want none of that 
in our district.’’ 

The object of the Home Department was explained to 
him, and how it made it possible for those not able to get 
out to church—tired women, full of household cares, -and 
for any who could not go to Sunday-school—to study God’s 
Word. 

**Oh,’’ replied the man, ‘‘if that’s what the Home De- 
partment is, we want that.’’ 

A Visitor called on one of her members not long since, 
to deliver the quarterly, when the lady remarked: ‘See 
here. I want you to take my name off your roll. I have 
not time to study these lessons. I belong to two clubs, 
and several other things, and my time is fully taken up.’’ 

Her name was taken off, but in a little while she came 
to the Visitor and asked to be restored to membership. 
Her conscience was evidently disturbed, and she wanted to 
study the lessons again.— George B. Porter, Tyrone, Pa. 


x 
Benefiting the Main School 


Early last fall, our Sunday-school undertook the work of 
organizing a Home Department. A Cradle Roll was 
already in existence, but it was decided that during the 
canvass the workers should see to it that as many new 
names as possible should be added to the roll. This was 
done, and as a result a large number of little children are 
now found among the prospective members of our primary 
department, 

Most of the canvass was done by a couple of students 
from the Deaconess Home, who spend all their Friday 
afternoons in visiting the homes of the congregation under 
the direction of the pastor. As soon as they procured 
names, the lesson helps were sent, and inside of three 
weeks from the commencement of the Home Department, 
results were seen in the main school. For a few Sundays 
before it was urged from the pulpit that if parents would 
take up the regular study of the Word through the Home 
Department, it would help the boys and girls in their 
preparation for the Sunday session. 

One Sunday after school, a teacher remarked to the 
pastor, ‘‘ Well, your new thing is doing some good 
already.’’ He wanted to know the reason for this. She 
replied, ‘‘One of my boys answered questions to-day as 
never before. Another boy looked at him in surprise, and 
asked, ‘Where did you get that?’ He said, ‘I got it 
out of the Home Department Quarterly. Mother belongs.’ ”’ 

We are firmly of the opinion that if all our schools fully 
appreciated the value of the Home Department in_ its 
power to add to the interest that the boys and girls take in 
their lessons because fathers and mothers belong, they 
would all see that that ‘‘ new thing ’’ was started at once. 
— The Rev. W. E. Hassard, Toronto, Ontario. 
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What Live Superintendents Are Doing 








Pittsburg’s Separate Department School 


The East Liberty Presbyterian Church of Pittsburg two 
years ago erected and dedicated a new Sunday-school 
building, called the Kumler Memorial Chapel, in recog- 
nition of the faithful and efficient service of Mrs. Kumler, 
wife of the Kev. Dr. J. P. E. Kumler, a former pastor. 
It embodies some new features in Sunday-school architec- 
ture, and marks a departure from established ideas in 
regard to Sunday-school management and work, The 
architects were Messrs. Vrydaugh and Wolfe. The school 
has an enrolment of eight hundred and forty-four, besides 
two hundred in the Home Department, and a Cradle Roll 
of sixty members, It is divided into five departments : 
primary, junior, intermediate, senior, and adult, Each 
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department has a separate room and its own opening and 
closing service, yet all harmonized on a well-defined plan. 
There are three sub-departments, namely, the beginners 
in the primary, and the normal and Chinese in the 


adult department. Each department except the adult de- 


votes fifteen minutes to the study of supplemental grade 


work before taking up the study of the International 
Lessons. 


The plan of the building provides practically five separate 


chapels, with class-rooms, cloak-rooms, library and office, 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s parlors, dining-room, kitchen, lava- 
tories, bath, etc, Three of these chapels, the primary, junior, 












































and adult, are on the first floor, with the library and office 
centrally located. The intermediate and senior are on 
the second floor, which also provides rooms for the normal 
and Chinese sub- 
departments. The 
library, office, and 
parlors are on the 
first floor, adjoin- 
ing the adult de- 
partment, The 
special feature is 
the division of the 
building and school 
into five separate 
and distinct depart- 
ments, so that each 
May carry on its 
work without in 
any way interfering 
with the service in 
any other depart- 
ment, and the 
abandonment of 
the ‘* assembly ” 
idea. When it is 
desirable to assem- 
ble the whole 
school on special 
occasions, the main 
auditorium of the church is used. Many reasons might be 
given for this departure, but the following are the principal 
oncs : 

First: The trend of improvement in teacher-training 
and improved Sunday-school methods has been in the 
direction of specialization ~ the segregation of different 
departments, while the géneral trend and tendency of 
architecture for the same purpose has been in the opposite 
direction, namely, to promote the assembling of schools in 
the mass. Consideration of these antagonistic tendencies 
led to the conclusion that the former was right, progressive, 
and beneficial ; therefore the latter must be wrong. It 
will be readily admitted that more effective work can be 
and is being done in schools where the grades are well 
defined and maintained, with the whole program adapted 
to the understanding and capabilities of all the pupils in 
the department. This is the prevalent rule and practise 
in all schools of learning except the Sunday-school. The 











same idea has taken hold somewhat in the Sunday-school. 
For some years past the importance of having a separate room 
for the primary department has been recognized. If better 
work can be done in the primary department by giving it a 
separate room, and a separate opening and closing as well 
as a separate teaching service,— and this is now generally 
admitted,—why not all other departments of the Sunday- 
school ? 

Second: It affords opportunity for the development of a 
larger number of workers, thus making a larger and more 
effective body of helpers in a given school or congregation. 
Five separate departments require five superintendents, 
five leaders of singing, five secretaries, etc. In large 
schools there is usually much latent talent for want of 
opportunity, and every one of experience knows the benefit 

arising from develop- 
ing such talent and 
making it active for 


CC service. There are 
| _ thousands of capable 
- . young men and 
} eons ff ) women willing to do 
. } something,—teach, 

veers Tomson Oeosnrnene fy *ng, play an instru- 


ment, keep records, 
etc., waiting only for 
the asking and op- 
portunity. 

Third: Greater 
attention can be giv- 
en to details by the 
officers, thus securing 
much closer super- 
vision, better order, 
better study, more 
interest, greater prog- 
ress, and less waste 
of time, energy, and 
\ patience, in the 


_ 





a — government of the 
1 school, 
iS Fourth: It pro- 


vides for easy, regu- 
lar, and natural promotion from department to depart- 
ment, stimulating to regular attendance, and brings the pupil 
under the influence of more than ene instructor, prexent- 
ing monotony and giving broader views of the truth than 
are likely to be obtained from one teacher. 

It may be said that *‘ the enthusiasm of numbers ”’ will 
be lost by such a plan. That is by no means certain, nor 
is it even likely, if proper care is taken to have all depart- 
ments work in harmony, remembering that they are but 
parts of a common force in the Master’s service. We do 
not find enthusiasm lacking in our great colleges and uni- 
versities because of the segregation of the various depart- 
ments. But suppose some of the glitter of enthusiasm is 
lost ; the gain in efficiency will doubtless far more than 
make up for the loss in showiness. Every experienced 





SECOND: FLOOR -PLAN: 


business man knows the tremendous loss there is in the 
efficiency of a great establishment when organization is not 
thorough, and hence he makes departments, with a re- 
sponsible head to each one, and a separate accounting 
from each one. It has been said that ‘‘the children of 
this world are in their generation wiser than the children 
of light.’ That this is still true there can be no doubt, 
but we should be ready to learn even from the children of 
this world, if we can thereby advance the interests of Him 
whose kingdom is not of this world. 4 

It is not supposed that the building as constructed is an 
ideal one. Improvements can be made upon this plan, and 
doubtless will be. There were limitations of space and re- 
quired conformity to the church building already upon the 
ground which precluded entire freedom in planning, It 
is believed, however, that the principle invoived; that of 
separation for more effective school work, is a correct 6né, 
and will result in much greater efficiency and progress in 


“the school, Mr. E. K. War- 


knowledge while detracting nothing from the spiritual 
force for which the Sunday-school stands.—S. £. Gi//, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


< 
Twenty-three Chapters Apiece 


Do you see the thermometer? The temperature of the 


Congregational Sunday-school at Three Oaks, Michigan, is 


never low. It is often near the boiling point; but as for 
zero or freezing—never. It dvesn’t even grow chilly ! 

This mammoth thermometer is an important part of the 
regular equipment of the school. On it are recorded the 
attendance, the number of Bibles present, and the number 
of Bibles read each day during the preceding week, three 
columns of ‘‘ mercury ”’ with two sets of figures having been 
devised for the purpose. To this has been added a new 
plan which has wrought startling results. 

In order to better compre- 
hend this plan the accom- 
panying diagram is pre- 
sented. It shows merely 
about six feet of one end of 
the church, the slanting ceil- 
ing, the thermometer, and 
the new chart. 

By emphasizing the im- 
portance of daily Bible read- 
ing, the superintendent of 


2777 


ren, President of the World’s 
Fourth Sunday-school Con- 
vention held last year in . 
Jerusalem, had brought the 


percentage of daily Bible me 
readers well up, and it stayed a 
there. It was now left to - 


couple extensive reading with 
regular reading. 

The spirit of friendly com- 
petition which had served so 
effectively before was again 
employed. The chart shown 
was ruled vertically for 
months and horizontally for 
numbers, The aggregate 
number of chapters of the 
Bible read by the school each 
week was to be jndicated on 
the chart, and the class read- 
ing the greatest number of 
chapters was to receive a ban- 
ner for the day. The first Sun- 
day after the contest opened 
the record showed a total of 

















over 450 chapters read dur- 
ing the preceding week. 
But the faith of the devisers 
of the scheme was not large 

















enough. The second Sun- Short section of end of 
day the record exceeded the Congsegational Church 
capacity of the chart and | 4t Three Oaks, Michi- 
the approximate location of a ne po o Sunday. 
the number was recorded by school. 








a spot on the wall above the 
chart. Then, Sunday by 
Sunday, these spots began to climb—through the ten, 
eleven, twelve hundreds to 1,368, the number reached the 
seventh Sunday, and 2,777 chapters the eighth Sunday ! 
Here even the height of the wall was exceeded, and the 
**spot’’ for 2,777 is actually fixed on the edge of the 
ceiling. 

The membership of the school on the day this record was 
made was one hundred and twenty—an average of twenty- 
three chapters each. This included the primary members 
who themselves read nearly three hundred chapters. 

May this plan, as carried out so successfully in Three 
Oaks, and as adopted in many another school, result in a 
deeper and permanent interest in God’s Word ! 


4 
Have You a Scotchers’ Band ? 


A wide-spread movement in the South is called the 
Scotchers’ Band, which has for its object the ‘‘ hunting 
out’? of every absentee of the Sunday-school. This or- 
ganization includes the teachers and pupils who really have 
the welfare of the school at heart. ‘‘ Let no guilty man, 
woman, or child escape,’’ seems to be the motto of this 
** vigilance committee,’’ and the person who absents him- 
self from his class for any cause is made to feel uncomfort- 
able until he returns or resigns. When a member of the 
school stays away a Sunday, the band gets to work imme- 
diately, and if the absentee doesn’t return the following Sun- 
day, he is hailed on the street by a member, called on at his 
home, visited in his place of business, and generally made 
to feel that the schol can’t go on without him. This 
strong public sentiment in a live school is bound to bring 
results, It has already done so in many Sunday-schools 
from Maryland to Florida, and there is no reason why it 
shouldn’t from Maine to California. It’s very simple, —it’s 
very effective. Have you tried it, Mr. Superintendent ? 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


XXI. Methods Used by Jesus 


ESUS taught with infinite patience. He 

never was in a hurry. He had no time 

to be in a hurry, but he always had time 

to do athing that should be done. Here 

is an example worth much to every 
teacher. How hard it is for us to understand that our 
best teaching is not always possible ; that conditions 
determine results. A wise teacher will always labor 
to predispose the learner to receive the best instruc- 
tion. In the entire round of the recitation there may 
be but one minute when all the conditions make pos- 
sible. fine teaching. It is the business of the teacher 
to mold the.conditions and bring to pass this sublime 
moment and then teach as Jesus taught. 

At the opening of Matthew 5 we have a striking 
illustration of the deliberate quality of this teacher. 
He sees’ the multitude. He then goes up into a 
mountain. Then he sat down, ahd after that his 
disciples came unto him, and he opened his mouth 
and spoke unto them. Notice with what delibera- 
tion he predisposes the disciples to receive this 
great message. There is no sign of haste. There is 
no evidence of impatience. There is no attempt to 
hurry the conditions, but, with a masterful control of 
himself, he predisposes the conditions for favorable 
teaching. I have no doubt his sayings went all the 
more deeply into the conscience, and fastened them- 
selves more securely within the soul of the disciples, 
because of this deliberate treatment of them. In the 
fifteenth chapter I called attention to this same quality 
when Jesus was at the Feast of the Tabernacles in 
Jerusalem. It will amply reward you to go through 
the Gospels and make a personal study of this same 
quality as it appears again and again in his teaching. 

# 


Another quality in the teaching of Jesus that stands 
out with marvelous clearness is Azs treatment of com- 
mon things to figure the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘We have an educational law of great value 
which may. be formulated-in some such way as this : 
In teaching proceed from the simple to the complex, 
from the concrete to the abstract, from the individual 
to the universal. This law was never better honored 
or more’ steadfastly ‘adhered to by any great teacher 
than by Jesus. It was his definite purpose to bring 
plainly to the understanding of his disciples and the 
multitude the significance of the kingdom of heaven. 
With what fine skill he linked the kingdom of heaven 
with all the common objects in the every-day life of 
his learners. He likens it to a man who sowed good 
seed in his field, to a grain of mustard-seed, to leaven 
which a woman took and hid in three measures of 
meal, to a treasure hid in a field, to a merchantman 
seeking goodly pearls, to a net that is cast into the 
sea, to a man who is a householder, to a certain king 
who made a marriage for his son, to ten virgins, to a 
man traveling in a far country, and other equally 
common and easily comprehended objects. It seems 
as if everything that God had set in his universe be- 
came with this teacher the type and symbol of the 
one great, supreme truth that he came to teach, Let us 
pray devoutly and study steadfastly to catch something 
of his supreme power in the use of the multitudinous 
materials so ready at hand as teaching agencies. 

In John 3 Jesus gives us an additional illustration 
of his power to use familiar things immediately present 
to the senses in enforcing a great truth. A great 
scholar comes to him in the night. Nicodemis, in 
fear of his associates, slips through the shadows of 
the streets to the place where the great teacher abides. 
He hastily opens and closes the door, shuts himself 
from the world, and opens himself to the great teacher. 
As these two sit conversing upon the mysteries of 
birth into the kingdom, Nicodemus is puzzled, per- 
plexed, confused, and finds himself unable to follow 
the great teacher’s thought. The teacher, realizing 
this, Says, ‘‘Marvel not,’ and then follows a fine 
iliustration of the use of the concrete. Through the 
room in which they sat swept the night wind, and 
Jesus said, «* Nicodemus, listen ; the wind bloweth 
where it will, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth : So is every one that is born of the Spirit."’ 
Here Jesus shows again his mastery over common 
things as a basis of approach to the greater things 


which he desired to present to the spirit of this 
learned man. 





In the next chapter we have even a finer illustration 
of this great power. Jesus sat ata well, and a woman 
of Samaria came to draw water. He did an unusual 
thing, in saying to a stranger-woman, ‘‘Give me a 
drink.’’ On the basis of this request, step by step, 
with skill and patience and insight, he built into the 
spirit of this woman the great lesson that God is a 
Spirit, and that he that spake unto her is the Christ. 
So incident after incident reveals skill in the use of 
the concrete to help the learner comprehend the ab- 
stract and the general truth. Note also the fact that 
Jesus used the same method whether he taught an 
ignorant woman or a learned doctor of the law. He 
had no need to grade his materials, but he saw in 
everything sufficient material to nourish every grade 
of mind that came to him to learn. So, I take it, it 
would be with us if we, like him, knew how to teach ; 
and once again I must impress the fact that it is the 
power of the teacher more than the grading of the 
material that makes success possible in the training 
of a human soul. Give the children teachers first. 
Graded materials of instruction will inevitably follow 
in due time. 

Another marked characteristic of the teaching of 
Jesus is found in the fact that he changed the basis of 
instruction from one of negation to one of assertion, 
He upturned all the negative forms of thought that 
ran riot with the development of the human spirit, 
and substituted positive guidance in all right living, 
Over and over again, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
he reminded his disciples that the law is ‘* Thou 
shalt not,’’ but his teaching is ‘‘ Thou shalt,"’ There 
is a world-wide difference between negative instruc- 
tion and positive instruction. These negative rules, 
and forms of thought have but one virtue. They 
keep us from doing the thing that we ought not to 
do. They fail, however, to tell us what we should 
do ; and the world needs guidance in right doing 
more than it needs negations. 

I sometimes think that if the old school-houses 
could speak’: out the one word that they have heard 
most frequently repeated within their walls, they 
would send forth with a shout the word ‘* Don't !"’ 
I am quite sure that in many homes most of the moral 
teaching of the child consists in telling him what he 
ought.not todo, From daylight to twilight it is one in- 
cessant round of don't do this, and don't do that, and 
don't do the other thing, until the wearied spirit of the 
child insdespair calls out, ‘‘ What can I do?’’ Jesus 
comes as a protest against this proscriptive teaching, 
and deliberately sets about to tell the world what it 
must do to be saved. He builds, therefore, a posi- 
tive and a constructive code of ethics, and this pro- 
duct has been the guidance of the human race in all 
the years that have intervened. 


rd 

We know no better saying of what duty should 
consist, we have no wiser statement of what conduct 
should be, than the simple sayings of the majestic 
teacher. Let us consider thoughtfully the great value 
of this teaching of Jesus. He tells us what we shall 
do. He knows what conduct should be. He has the 
courage as well as the ability to urge men everywhere 
to do things because he knows the things that are 
right. Some of us are not so clear in these matters. 
We are able generally to issue a negative command, 
to halt wrong-doing, to stop evil tendencies; but 
when we are asked to say, on the other hand, what 
the child should do, we are helpless. Our words fail 
to furnish guidance, and our best thought is impetuous 
and useless. 

I remember that the great laws written on the tables of 
stone, and given to Moses when he was in the mountain 
in the morning alone with God, are couched in negative 
form. I appreciate all that that means. I under- 
stand how necessary it is that law should formulate 
its decree in that way, for law is the arrest of wrong- 
doing. Jesus Christ came to fulfil the law by showing 
the better way. Instead of halting the human race 
in the mad rush to ruin, he turns them face about, 
and points them to the everlasting kingdom of the 
Father, and says, with an appeal that is over-master- 
ing, ‘‘Come unto me." Perhaps nothing in all the 
sayings of Jesus has been so potential in confirming 
his divinity in the souls of his followers as this spe- 
cific guidance in right-doing. We turn to him in the 
confident conviction that he knows the way that we 
should tread. We know that he knows, and for that 
Is it necessary, then, to 


reason we worship him. 


emphasize more than has already been done the im- 
portance of telling children always and everywhere 
the things that they should do, The Sunday-school 
should be the constructive agency, pointing children 
steadily to those lines of thought and conduct that are 
in harmony with the divine law. 

In harmony with this thought I wish to make a 
suggestion to those earnest people who think it their 
duty to fortify the minds of children against all possi- 
ble forms of evil by telling them years in advance of 
the time what things they shall be sure not to do. 
There was a time when the public school teacher felt 
that he should announce at the opening of his school 
a long list of rules telling children what they should 
not do, but experiefice soon taught that no number of 
rules could possibly cover all the difficulties that 
would arise in the school. For that reason this plan 
was long since abandoned, and to-day we put before 
the children no formal and extended list of ‘‘ Thou 
shalt nots’’ ; but instead, we appeal to the common 
element of justice and equity which is everywhere 
innate in the soul, and which the pupil is just as 
likely to know as the teacher. 

One teacher who thought he would avoid any pos- 
sible wrong-doing on the part of his pupils noticed in 
aschool-yard a wood-shed. Thereupon he announced 
to the children that they must not play on the roof of 
that wood-shed. It hadn’t entered the minds of the 
children that that was a good place to play, but at 
the suggestion of the teacher. they soon found out that 
that roof was the only spot on earth that would afford 
adequate pleasure. Sometimes as many as’ seventeen 
were found upon it! A _ very well-disposed mother, 
but not wise, on leaving her home one day, said to 
the older children, ‘‘ Now be sure to put no beans in 
the baby's ears.'’. The children had never thought 
of such a thing, but when she returned the baby's 
ears were well filled with beans! Over against this 
sort of thing, and in harmony with the example of 
Jesus, the better way is to tell the child plainly just 
what he should do. 

May I safely assume that, as a result of our ordinary 
method of teaching, we make the child more familiar 
with the evil to be avoided than with the good to be 
performed? Is this wise? Some negative teaching 
is undoubtedly necessary. It has a preventive value. 
But my notion is that the best teaching is that which 
gives to our boys and girls guidance in the things to 
be done. We no longer lay emphasis upon false syn- 
tax to teach correct English. We no longer make the 
misspelled word the most prominent one. We lay 
the burden of our effort upon securing correct forms 
of words and sentences. We should commend the 
good more than we condemn the evil. This builds 
usable ethical and religious concepts in the soul. 
The effect of this is significant How often the 
Christian leaders denounce evil things with merciless 
energy ! How seldom do they know how to give wise 
guidance in reforming the world! Let us pray for 
power to guide the world to the right things, to the 

great teacher, to the Father-soul. 


wean 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 


For testing one's grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in teacher - training classes 


What values attach to the quality of patience in 
teaching ? 

Have you ever become angry with your pupils? 
What was the net result ? 

Make a list of common objects that you can readily 
use to illustrate great religious truths. 

Did Nicodemus get information or inspiration from 
Jesus? Which is worth the more? 

What is the value ot individual teaching ? 
teaching ? 

How did Jesus change his method in teaching dif- 
ferent persons? 

Point out just the difference between positive and 
negative guidance. 

In teaching, do you use don' ¢ or do most frequently ? 

How did Jesus modify the form of moral and reli- 
gious instruction ? 

Is it wise to tell children everything they are not to 
do? 

A great reformer always has a positive remedy for 
evil. Measure Jesus by this standard. 
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An Experience in Studying the Bible 





as Literature 





By Dean Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D. 








HE theme ‘the study of the Bible as 
m literature,’’ like the classic figure of 
Janus, appears to face in two direc- 
tions, and perhaps from both quarters 
there may be voices protesting against 
the union of the study of the Bible 
and the study of literature as two un- 
related and exclusive tasks. The stu- 
dent of the Word of God is likely to 
say, ‘‘Why obtrude mere literary questions upon a 
platform given entirely to the consideration of the 
abiding revelation of God's love?’’ Equally, the 
literary specialist is likely to say, ‘‘ What has the 
Bible to do with literature? To find writings whose 
artistic form entitle them to admission in the field of 
literature one must turn elsewhere than to the Hebrew 
and Greek writings collected in the Bible.’’ Yet it 
may be found, upon closer consideration, that the two 
fields lie not so widely separated. 

It will hardly be denied that the Bible has been 
the most influential book in the world’s libraries. It 
has served as the basis on which national institutes 
have been established from the days of Israel onward. 
It has been the source of appeal of those who have 
wrought in behalf of human liberty and a larger civic 
good. Dante's ‘‘De Monarchia,’’ Milton's ‘* De- 
fense of the English People,’’ Rutherford’s ‘‘ Rex 
Lex,’’ and the constitutions and state documents of 
Puritan and Pilgrim commonwealths, resort to it as to 
an arsenal of defense. 

Even more marvelous has been its shaping power 
upon our language and literature. The standards of 
literary excellence for three centuries have been the 
King James Version and the English Prayer Book, 
Our greatest writers have been saturated with the 
thought and diction of the Scriptures. Call the long 
roll of English and American writers whose names 
survive, and there is not one whose pages are not 
sprinkled with the words and figures of Holy Writ. 
Ruskin, the unapproached master.of English prose, 
has told us, in those fascinating pages of the ‘‘ Pra- 
terita,’’ the process of Bible study by which his 
mother furnished his mind with the rich treasures of 
biblical lore, and at the same time unconsciously 
filled him with the passion for beauty and truth ‘that 
afterward inspired his artistic and philanthropic labors. 
‘Tennyson, the sweetest poet of the Victorian era and 
the truest prophet of Christian faith, has woven a 
fabric of matchless and imperishable song, gorgeous 
with the rich embroideries of history and story, the 
fairest of which are taken in profusion from the Holy 
Word. In these facts lie ample motive for the study 
of the Bible by all whose interests lie in the domain 
of the world's literary masterpieces. 

But it may be supposed that its literary beauties 
will unconsciously emerge in the studies of one who 
seeks the word of God for its religious value alone, 
and that there is therefore no need of outlining a dif- 
ferent province for the study of the Bible, —that of its 
study as literature, —when it is all included in the wide 
domain already surveyed by the Christian teacher. 
The real question is, however, deeper than this. 

There are wide reaches of our present intellectual 
life totally untouched by biblical interest, groups of 
people engaged in all varieties of literary enterprises 
to whom the Bible is still a terra incognita. May 
there not be a motive supplied to such by the study of 
the Bible as literature that shall issue at last in a rich 
and rewarding faith? The choice lies, with them, 
not between a devotional and a literary study of the 
Bible, but between the literary study and none at all. 
No one is seeking to introduce these mere superficial 
features into such biblical studies as are being con- 
ducted in the Sunday-schools, Bible classes, and 
similar organizations devoted pripenly to a fuller in- 
terpretation of the Word of God. ut suppose one is 
confronted by the opportunity of introducing the Bible 
to the thought of a group of people whose interests 
are entirely: literary, so far as the group life is con- 
cerned. What avenue of approach offers itself save 
that of a love of gieat books and a wish to become 
familiar with their messages ? 

As a typical example, which will stand for many 
that might be taken from experience, the literature 
section of a woman's club had been pursuing for 
several years courses in the great masterpieces of 
literature. They had gone successfully through por- 
tions of Shakespeare, Browning, George Eiiot, Omar 








Khayyam, Tennyson, and other authors of kindred 
value. It was suggested that much was being said 
of the literary study of the Bible, and inquiries were 
made as to the practicability of attempting such an 
extension of their program. The section included 
ladies of all the Protestant churches, .Roman Catho- 
lics, Jews, and all the shades and varieties of belief 
and dissent which a city of considerable size is likely 
to exhibit. It was apparent that a study that was re- 
ligious in: its character would be sure to lead to strong 
disagreements, and was likely to prove fatal to the 
well-being of the group in its devotion to acommon task. 

It was at last concluded, however, that the attempt 
should be made to find some one to lead the club in 
such a biblical study. In the correspondence inci- 
dent to the call of .a teacher, distinct emphasis was 
laid upon the absolute necessity of avoiding all doc- 
trinal themes, and of remaining as far as possible from 
all controversial ground. The inquiry was made 
whether there were portions of the Bible that could 
be studied without likelihood of crossing disputed 
territory. 

Now it is at once manifest that one who believes 
that the essential value of the Bible lies in its spir- 
itual disclosures, and that the avoidance of these. is 
going to leave very little material that is worthy of 
consideration, might well feel hesitancy to undertake 
such an enterprise. Yet the experiment was worth 
the trial, and at last the Wisdom books of the Old 
Testament were fixed upon as the subject of inquiry 
for that winter’ s work: 

In fortnightly meetings, accordingly, the books of 
Job, . Praverbs, Canticles, and. Ecclesiastes were 
studied, with chief emphasis upon their literary fea- 
tures, though. even their fullest religious messages 
might be considered sufficiently non-committal for 
such, a group. .But.even thus, as,..the seasen ad- 
vanced, the results of the work began to appear in an 
awakened interest in other portions. of the Bible. 
Remarks were made indicating that some members of 
the-rather large circle were reading, for the first time 
in. years, the Gospels and other parts. of the Scrip- 
tures. So little were any apprehensions of an unfa- 
vorable outcome of the studies realized that at the 
conclusion of the course a further series of biblical 
studies was proposed for the following year. 

No material now suggesting itself that had the same 
broad and rather purely literary qualities found in 
the Wisdom literature, it was decided that a step 
further should be taken, and a-course of studies in 
prophecy was chosen. It is quite certain that at the 
first agitation of the question of biblical work nothing 
would have seemed more alarming than to venture 
upon such delicate ground as. prophecy with sucha 
various group of readers. But confidence had come 
with experience. During the year the great pro- 
phetic activities and utterances were considered, and 
the historical development of Israel under the inspira- 
tion of the Messianic hope was pointed out. 

This season was marked by still more heartening 
signs of spiritual awakening on the part of members 
of the circle. One lady came to the leader with the 
glad announcement that she had been led to recon- 
sider her duties as a Christian, and had taken a 
Sunday-school class, than which formerly nothing 
could have been farther from her thought. Another 
spoke of the new meaning in Christian life brought 
her by the studies. Still another told of the revival 
of family prayers in her home, where for many years 
they had been neglected. Similar testimonies con- 
firmed the leader in the belief that these lines of 
study, in which he had been reluctant to engage, 
fearing their unprofitableness, had become a blessing 
to many who otherwise would never have been at- 
tracted to the study of the Bible. 

The third year the leader's astonishment was great 
when, with still the same miscellaneous company of 
women, growing gradually in numbers, the committee 
deliberately chose the Life of Christ as the subject of 
the season's work. By this time the method of presen- 
tation had grown to differ but slightly from those pur- 
sued in any other course where Christian people might 
be searching the deepest truths of the spiritual life. 
The fascination of the themes had drawn these various- 
minded, and, in. many cases, totally indifferent or 
even hostile women, to the very heart of the kingdom 
of God. 

The total results of those studies cannet -be told 
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here, even if they could be known. But enough is 
apparent to convince those who have had to do with 
the work that it is eminently worth while to secure 
interest in the Bible. by the employment of any mo- 
tive to which appeal may be made. No doubt it 
would be better to have one approach the Word of 
God from the religious side, and with the object of 
enriching the :spifitual nature. But where this is 
impossible, no hesitation should be felt in presenting 
the subject as a valuable and timely historical or lit- 
erary enterprise, confident that once the rich domain 
of biblical truth is entered, no matter through which 
of its score of gates, the soul is sure to find itself soon 
or late in the presence of the King. 
CHICAGO, 











The Beginning of Plants 
By Charles McIlvaine 


HERE are many seeds so small that we cannot 


see them with the naked eye. The seeds of all 

toadstools can only be seen by the help of a 
powerful microscope. It takes from two to four 
thousand toadstool seeds laid end to end to reach 
one inch. The size of a seed does not appear to 
make any difference in its life. It contains the germ 
that, properly planted and cared for, will swell, sprout, 
grow into the same kind and sized plant that bore it. 
The seed of the giant Sequoia of California, through 
the largest of which a street car can run or a.load of 
hay be drawn, is not as large as the seed of the little 
parsley. ‘The poet has written, ‘‘ Mighty oaks from 
little acorns grow."’ 

Every plant grows from a seed. There aré many 

plants which grow from roots and cuttings, but the 
plants these roots and cuttings are taken from began 
in seeds. Let us see how: pe? 
_ When seeds are ripe, perfected, they usually ‘fall. to 
the ground, They may be blown to. a distance. by 
the wind, carried off by birds,-or scattered, ‘by “their 
explosive seed pods. Some, like the* burdock and 
Spanish needle, have hooks, which catch on one's 
clothes, the wool of sheep, or hair of animals, and 
are carried away from home to start new patches for 
themselves. Perfect seeds are alive. Many kinds 
sprout (germinate) as soon as.they strike the’ ground. 
Others do not germinate until the next spring. Some 
seeds, if not planted, die in a year or two. Some— 
the seeds of the sensitive plant—keep. alive for as 
many as sixty years. The way to téll:-whether or not 
seeds are alive is to place them on wet cotton, in a 
warm place, under a tumbler. If.alive, they will 
sprout. 

A seed contains the germ of a new plant. This 
germ is surrounded by more or less food for the young 
plant. Over the whole is a skin or 
hull. Soak a grain of corn or a chest- 
nut or a bean until it is soft; then 
carefully split it across its width. At 
the point you will find the germ nicely 
folded up. All of the matter about it 
is food stored for it to consume when 
it is ready for it. 

When a seed strikes the ground, 
and is on a spot which suits it (it may 
be in a crack of the soil, or rain may 
splash dirt over it, or a bird may scratch 
earth to it) dampness, moisture, 
warmth, passing in through the hull, 
swell it, the hull bursts, the germ un- 
folds. The parc of the germ stem 
which first comes from the hull turns 
downward, and strikes for the ground 
beneath it. This is the root. It then 
branches, grows in size and length, 
branching all the while as it has more 
work to do in passing up to the branches and leaves 
above the food it collects. The roots are not dumb- 
waiters, as we shall see. 

The other end of the germ stem always turns up- 
ward. The seed leaves (those which were along with 
it in the seed), seek the light, air, and sun warmth. 
The stem grows longer, the leaves get above the 
ground, spread themselves out, and begin their work 
of changing, with the help of the light and air, the 
food passed up by the roots into new wood, new leaves, 
and all that goes to make 4 little plant, or, a giant 





a. Germ in a grain 
of corn. 
4. Grain sprouting. 
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tree. Between the two seed leaves a tiny bud shows” 
itself. It swells and opetis’ into two leaves. The 
stem under these grows and hoists them higher. 
This budding, stem growing, 
branching, goes on until the 
plant, or whatever it is, is fin- 
ished far enough to bear blos- 
soms and ripen its seeds. 

The best way to learn and 
remember how a plant begins 
is to lightly plant a lot of 
seeds—clover, corn, wheat, or 
morning glory—in a flower 
pot. After the seeds swell, 
each, day take one up and ex- 
amine it closely. By doing 
this you will make Nature tell 
you very pleasant stories and 
show you a great deal that 
you ought to know. 

The food that is collected 
by the rootlets in the ground, 
and is passed up by them, is 
not ready for the use of the 
branches and leaves. It al 
has to go to the leaves to be 
cooked, as it were, by the light 
and air. It then returns 
through the cells of the plant to make wood, roots, 
even leaves. The extra matter which surrounded the 
germ in the seed, fed the very young plant until it 
spread its seed-leaves, and could begin business for 
itself. If you cover a thrifty plant with anything that 
will keep out all the light and air, the leaves will 
whiten, the plant will die. The roots are busy all the 
time, but the food they pass up does not get properly 
changed. It is not digestible by the plant. The plant 
dies of starvation. 

In the bean, which is a very interesting seed to 
study while germinating (sprouting), the food for the 
young plants is 
stored in the two 
thick seed - leaves, 
which are the two 
halves of the bean. 
It is these seed- 
leaves which we 
eat, and which are 
so luscious in the 
lima bean. An- 
other bean has 
drawn the attention 
of the world to 
Boston. Large 
beans should al- 
ways be planted 
with the stem side 
down. The great 
seed-leaves (halves 
of each bean) will 
be set right to push 
up through the 
earth, I know a 
gentleman who left 
the city to try farm- 
ing (of course, he 
believed he knew 
when his lima beans came up, 
wrong-side up. So he turned 





This growing, branching, 
goes on. 





a. Bean splitting. 4. Open, snowing 


sprout. c. Seed-leaves and 


second leaves. 


all about it), who, 
thought they were 
them ‘all! 

The acorn swells, bursts the hull, and divides like 
the bean. So does the chestnut. But the two halves 
remain in the hull, and are not made use of as first 
leaves. They furnish food for the young plants. 
Acorns grow prettily when set in a hole in a card over 
a glass of water. The lower part of the acorn should 
always touch the water. The growth of peas can be 
watched by the same plan. Many of the plans of 
plant-growth, with good plain descriptions and illus- 
trations, can be found in ‘‘ How Plants Grow: A 
Botany for Young People,’’ by Professor Asa Gray. 

A great number of plants and trees have the power 
of Starting new growths from their roots, or cuttings of 
their branches. The locust and ailanthus trees are 
well-known tree producers from their roots. Yet they 
both grow plenty of seeds. Potatoes are not the seed 
of the potato plant. The seed grows on the top of the 
potato vines. Yet pieces of potato, each having one 
or two ‘*eyes"’ (which are sprouts) upon it, are always 
planted to grow the new crops from. 

Strawberry plants, dewberry vines, wild raspberries, 
run out arms or shoots along the ground. Ata joint, 
roots are thrown out, which grow into new plants. 
Grape vines can be increased in this way. 

_ Acommon plan for getting the kind of fruit wanted 
is to take a cutting from, say an apple-tree, cut the 
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lower end: wedge shape, and insert it in a split made 
in the'stump, or in a branch of another. apple-tree. 
As mary kinds of apples can be grown on one tree as 
there are branches to place cuttings in. This is 
called grafting. The begonias, cacti, and several 
other plants can be grown by planting in the earth 
the edges of pieces of their leaves. 

The grand purpose and work of every living thing 
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is to produce after its kind. The efforts of plants to 
do this in several ‘ways is truly wonderful. 

But, after all, the little seed is the true beginning. 
A good many habits, besides those of plants, grow from 
very small beginnings. In starting a crop of habits, 
choose them as carefully as you do seeds,—plant the 
best only, cultivate well, keep clean of weeds. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 





Prison 


Life in War Time 


The Twenty-second Chapter in tie Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 





HROUGH the streets of Charleston they were led, 
the two friends, Chaplain Trumbull and Adjutant 
Camp, taken prisoners of war while on a mis- 

sion of mercy to the wounded after the fight of July 18, 
1863, at Fort Wagner. It was dark as they passed 
through jeering crowds, side by side with captured negro 
soldiers of a Massachusetts regiment, on their way to 
jail. Throngs in the streets were cheering over the 
news of the riots in New York City ; battles had been 
lost to the Federal forces, and the last news they had 
received from the North told of the giant conflict at 
Gettysburg, then undecided. 

The two officers were shut in with murderers and 
desperadoes, with the riffraff from the city’s purlieus. 
The room in which they were confined was so packed 
with prisoners that there was not space for all to stretch 
themselves on the floor, and the stifling closeness of 
the reeking cell was well-nigh suffocating to’ men 
who had lived for months in the open air. Early on 
the next day they were removed to the room in which 
other Morris Island officer-prisoners were confined. 
They were examined in the jail office by an aide of 
General Beauregard, and, before many hours had 
passed, the chaplain was ordered out on parole, for 
service among the wounded in the ‘‘ Yankee Hos- 
pital,’’ a four-story brick building, an old slave pen, 
on Queen Street. One hundred and sixty-three of 
these trampled, sand-swept, wounded soldiers were on 
the straw pallets of the receiving room, or on the 
operating tables in the yard, or lying on cots in the 
upper rooms. Eight Confederate surgeons, doing 
everything in their power, labored untiringly to re- 
lieve the agony and to save the lives of these pitiable 
sufferers. Sisters of Mercy moved about the wards, 
minjstering tenderly to the men, and now and again 
pointing out to Chaplain Trumbull Protestant soldiers 
who especially desired his ministrations. 

The chaplain gathered canteens and carried water 
from the courtyard hydrant to those who were thirsting. 
As he was thus at work on the upper floor a Confed- 
erate surgeon, pointing to a cot, said to him : 

‘«Chaplain, there's a little fellow who is sinking 
rapidly. He'll not live many hours. I think you'd 
better talk with him."’ 

The chaplain turned to the boy, a New England 
lad hardly eighteen years old. As gently as he could 
he told the lad that he could not expect to live. 

‘But, Chaplain, I'm not ready to die.’ 

‘* Jesus Christ can make you ready—to live or to 
die, if you'll just put yourself in his hands.’ 

‘Oh! but, Chaplain, I've been a very wicked boy. 
I was a bad boy at home ; although I had a real good 
home ; and in the army I've been just as bad as | 
could be.’’ 

‘« Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners,’’ 
said the chaplain, ‘‘ and he loves to have those who 
have been bad come to him to be saved.’ 

«Will you pray for me, Chaplain?’’ After his 
prayer, Mr. Trumbull left him, only to return in a 
little while. The boy was’ soon ready to ask the 
Saviour to forgive his sins, and with the chaplain’s 
hand resting tenderly upon him, he prayed in sim- 
plicity and trust, while the nurses and surgeons gath- 
ered around the two in tearful sympathy. 

‘A third time,’’ wrote the chaplain, ‘‘ after a brief 
absence, I was by that soldier lad. His eyes were 
closed. His face was very pale. At first I thought 
he had already passed away, and I stooped over him 
to find if he were stili breathing. Seeming to feel 
my presence, he opened his eyes, and for a moment 
looked up vacantly. Then, as full consciousness re- 
turned, he recognized me with an ‘*Oh, it's you, 
Chaplain,”’ and throwing up both his arms he clasped 
them about my neck, and drew my face down to his 
to give me a dying kiss. 


‘* «You are the best friend I've got in the world,’ 
he said. ‘ You've saved my soul.’ 

‘* «No, no, my dear boy,’ I said, tenderly. 
saves your soul.’ 

‘«* Yes, yes, but you've told me about Jesus, and 
he’s saved my soul. He has, Chaplain,—I don't 
have any doubt about it. He has forgiven all my 
sins, and now I’m going to be with him. Oh, how 
happy my father and mother will be. I want you to 
write and tell them all about it.’ "’ 

As the chaplain rose from the bedside of the dying 
boy, he was tapped on the shoulder by a messenger 
from Captain Mellen, Beauregard’s aide, and ordered 
to go with the captain to the provost’s office. On the 
way he was informed that he was remanded to jail by 
order of General Jordan, Beauregard’s chief of staff, 
this time in close confinement. Henry Camp had 
been taken to Columbia for imprisonment while the 
chaplain was on service in the hospital. The latter 
was not therefore to have the companionship of his 
friend ; he could get no information concerning the 
new orders ; he never knew until months afterwards 
that he was under suspicion as a spy. To Mrs. 
Trumbull he wrote : 


‘ Jesus 


And now, by an order from the general, I am to be 
peer in close confinement,—for what, I cannot imagine. 

am led across the hall and into a room with a single win- 
dow, overlooking the yard instead of the street... . No 
furniture is here, no bedstead, table, or stool, and not a 
bench against the wall, Despairing of attaining these, I 
ask the turnkey if I may not hire a mattress, or purchase 
some straw, or at least have a log of wood to serve as a 
pillow, but each request is met with a decided negative, 
and I must content myself as Iam. Content myself! Oh, 
Alice, consider me, so nervous as to be accustomed to 
stand or walk when desirous of rest, rather than to endure 
the confinement of sitting or lying,—so fond of excite- 
ment as to risk my life often needlessly, rather than be 
quiet when motion and a struggle for an object are possi- 
ble,—so socially inclined as to do my studying at home 
with the family all about me, and to hurry, out of breath, to 
walk half a block with a mere acquaintance,—here in a 
prison house with windows and doors barred against me, 
unable to move beyond these contracted walls, having no 
occupation, nothing to call for or admit of the slightest 
exertion, and shut out, not only from the companionship 
of the friend without whom I have scarcely breathed since 
entering the army, but from all human fellowship and sym- 
pathy, and the society of any created being,—and imagine 
how contented I must be, and how pleasantly the hours 
go by!... Howcan I stand this? Can I live long in such 
a place and plight? ... Anything but this confinement, 
and I fear not what man can do to me beyond keeping me 
thus shut up. Hanging would be so pleasant in compari- 
son with this. 


The pleasure of being hanged was denied to the 
chaplain. He was, indeed, under suspicion as a spy, 
for he had been recognized in the ‘‘ Yankee Hospital’’ 
by a Confederate officer who had seen him within 
the Confederate lines on a flag of truce near Kinston 
in the previous year. But his release was demanded 
by a flag of truce from General Gillmore, at General 
Terry's request, on the ground of unfair detention, 
and he was taken to General Beauregard’s office re- 
peatedly for examination by General Jordan. No 
evidence was found, however, to convict the chap- 
lain, and he was, on Friday, July 24, 1863, removed 
to Richland Jail in Columbia, South Carolina, and 
was once more with Henry Camp. 

Three months in Columbia brought many strange’ 
experiences to ‘‘the twins.'’ There was ever the 
harassing, depressing sense of confinement making 
its mental and physical inroads upon the spirit and 
constitution, but there was opportunity for service, and 
relief from the tedium of prison surroundings. The 
chaplain was allowed to preach, and this he did, to offi- 
cers and to the enlisted men in their separate quarters, 
or standing on the steps of the jail, while prisoners 
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filled the yard. He had often talked with prisoners 
in northern jails, but never from their own stand- 
point, and never with a guard close beside him, with 
bayonet and loaded musket ready to punctuate any 
utterances that might, contrary to orders, touch upon 
the conflict uppermost in the minds of speaker and 
hearers. 

Through the kindness of the captain of the prison 
guard a copy of Shakespeare was supplied for the 
officers’ use, while books for the study of German 
were bought by some of the Union officers, and util- 
ized by nearly all. 

From the windows of the rooms in which Trumbull 
and Camp were confined with brother officers, they 
could see, close by, the town hall tower with its clock, 
and its balcony on which a watchman made his 
nightly round. At fifteen minutes before nine he 
would ring the tower bell long and furiously as a sig- 
nal for the housing of all the negroes in the city ; and 
when the clock had struck, his far-reaching call, 
‘*Pa-st ni-i-ne o'clock,’’ rang out over the city. 
Through the night, as the hours passed, they were 
quartered and halved by his cheering call, ‘‘ Pa-a-st 
twelve'’ and ‘All's well,’ until morning dawned. 
Mr. Trumbull made a careful pencil-sketch of this 
neighborly and consoling clock tower, a sketch which 
could hardly be surpassed for fineness and accuracy 
of detail. He was by no means lacking in skill with 
the pencil, a trait that so distinguished his brother 
Gurdon, and in war-time he exercised this gift on 
more than one occasion. Several of the illustrations 
in ‘‘The Knightly Soldier'’ are engravings made 
directly from his sketches. 

It was not ‘‘all well’’ or all peaceful within those 
prison walls. While the superior officers of the prison 
heartily accorded soldierly treatment to the prisoners, 
there were underlings who showed nothing of that 
spirit, because ignorant or coarse or brutal in them- 
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selves. The Confederate prisoners on the floor above 
the Union: soldiers. were treated with greater severity 
than the latter, On one afternoon two of them, who 
were quietly looking out of their windows contrary to 
orders, were shot without warning by one of the guards. 
A few days later, a Federal officer who, severely 
wounded, had been for weeks in a hospital, seated 
himself in a grated window of the jail in order to get 
a breath of air. The Federal prisoners had not been 
forbidden to go to the windows, but a sentry brutally 
told the captain to get out of the window, or he would 
shoot him. As the captain feebly tried to obey, 
Chaplain Trumbull, impetuously breaking all prison 
restraint, and aroused to the highest pitch of righteous 
indignation, leaped on to the window-seat, thrust 
himself between the captain and the grating, shout- 
ing as he did so: 

‘«If you want to shoot anybody, shoot a well man ! 
Don’t be so cowardly as to shoot down a poor, sick, 
wounded officer. Take a well one, if you must shoot 
anybody. We shouldn't be in here as prisoners if 
we hadn't been willing to face shooting. Shoot away, 
then, if you want to !"’ 

The sentry lowered his musket and walked away. 
When the lieutenant on duty heard the story he at 
once replaced the sentry with another, and said that 
the prisoners were to occupy the windows as they 
pleased. 

It was undoubtedly a tremendous relief to the chap- 
lain to let himself go at that time. He was wont to 
say in his later years that he never had felt so much 
at home in civilian surroundings as he did in the army, 
for there he could be intense without seeming to be 
overstepping the mark. ‘The detense of the captain 
was characteristic. But there was another experience 
yet to come to Mr. Trumbull in his prison life which 
was not to be met by intensity or physical courage. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Our Marthas and Our Marys 


READ again the story of the Bethany 
sisters, and I wonder in how many 
of our homes to-day is their story re- 
peated, —the old sad story of the jarring 
of diverse temperaments that will not 
understand each other. 

So hard is it for Mary, with her fair 
ideals, justly to estimate Martha's 
sterner qualities ; so almost impossible 
for Martha, busy, stirring, practical, to 
keep, in her heart, from despising her 
dreamy sister. There are chords of 

sympathy between the two, but they lie so deep, and 
the irritating differences lie so near the surface, that 
both hearts are fretted and chafed by continual mis- 
understanding. 

You, Marthas, your hearts are full, full of love for 
your households, —love all the more intense in that it 
is seldom granted expression. But in your very zeal 
for your loved ones, do you not sometimes forget 
that minds and hearts, as well as bodies, need your 
care ? 

Fair and sweet in the Master's sight are your beau- 
tifully performed duties. In the eyes of Him who 
noted the grace of the wild-flower, it is not of little 
moment that our homes be swept and garnished, 
* Neath our roof-trees, day after day, immortal beings 
dwell, and at our firesides the eternal Spirit bides. Is 
it, then, of no regard in Jesus’ eyes that these earthly 
homes of ours be fresh and sweet and clean? But 
above all their shining cleanliness of wood and glass, 
these dwellings of ours must be havens of peace and 
rest, that the immortal, as well as the mortal, part of 
us may be fiily set. . 

Our daily duties are not given us that, in doing them, 
we should forget the higher aim of existence,—the 
fair, unseen, spiritual half, that rounds out to perfect- 
ness this busy, troubled, visible half of our wondrous 
awofold life. 

Each busy house-mother knows how often, when 
weary and heated and worn, she has spoken hasty, 
unkind words, which stung another to anger, though 
she herself felt no anger in her heart ; how often she 
has been too tired to enter into this child's plans, or to 
sympathize with that one's grief. It has pained her 
that it was so, but she has felt that there was no help for 
it. Yet had not rather the window-panes have been 
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less glistening and the floors less spotless? This 
glass and tin amid which we toil will last but for a 
time, but the warm, throbbing hearts, the eager minds 
so craving sympathy, will bear the mark of smile or 
frown on through the centuries. The sharp retorts, 
the hasty words, spring from nerves worn threadbare 
from over-careful doing of daily duties. 

There are a hundred little worries that hang over 
the house-mother’s mind, — teasing, paltry worries 
that, like gnats, fret and annoy. It is not the big 
worries, after all, that carve the deepest lines in our 
faces, but the ever-increasing throng of little stinging 
anxieties. Yet if we will but shut the door of our 
heart for a little time against these clamoring peace- 
thieves ; will but remember that the whole issue of 
life does not depend on this loose shutter being 
mended, or the patching of that torn coat; will but 
lift our thoughts to the divine meaning that under- 
lies life and its little, ever-recurring duties, —a sweeter 
calm will soothe the fever of life’s restless margh. 

If we but look out of the window at the calm 
blue heavens, and drink in the sunshine as it streams 
on the porch floor, the strain of jaded nerves is par- 
tially healed. But we are in too great haste in the 
morning to note the beauty of the dawn. There is 
the breakfast to be gotten, and the beds to be made, 
and the rooms to be swept and dusted. Then the 
shutters must be closed and the curtains drawn, lest 
the sunshine fade the roses in the carpet. And for 
what do we keep our rooms so dainty? Is it not for 
the comfort and joy of their inmates? Yet they 
would rather have the sunshine though the roses in 
the carpet lose their dainty freshness, We so often 
forget the end in the means. 

It may be that we are willing to sacrifice our pretty 
carpets to the comfort of our loved ones ; perhaps, in our 
longing to bring brightness into our homes, we throw 
wide the shutters, and put flowers, gayest geraniums, 
on the window-ledge, and loop back the curtains with 
gay ribbon bows, yet forget to garnish our own plain 
gowns, to make our own faces comely with gladness. 
We walk among our pretty rooms—we, the high- 
priestesses of the dainty shrines—with lips drooping 
wearily, and eyes dull and cheerless. Yet that blithe 
look on Mary's face is sweeter to household eyes than 
the gayest flower, and that ribbon in her hair brings 
a glow to household hearts. Sometimes Martha 
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wonders bitterly why her sister's mistakes are so 
quickly condoned, her thoughtless sins so easily par- 
doned. It seems unjust that, with all her own eager 
zeal, her painful earnestness, a tactless act, an awk- 
ward speech, should bring a sharp reproof, while 
Mary's graver faults are easily condoned. 

O, Martha, so cumbered and weary with serving, 
you do not know the gloom that comes from your 
brooding brow, or note the sunshine of Mary's hope- 
ful face. A merry laugh, a sunny look, a ready sym- 
pathy that remembers the pains and gladnesses of 
each individually, these make the home glow with 
warmth and brightness, even when skies without are 
gray. 

Martha's heart is full of yearning love for those of 
her household, and into her service, her daily thought 
for their comfort, she pours this unspoken love, and 
wonders that they do not note it. But we do not 
often link the deed with the impulse that prompted 
it; we want spoken assurance of love. And some- 
times, in our absorption in our household duties, we 
seem to place before our loved ones in our thoughts 
the brightness of our tins, the whiteness of our cur- 
tain-folds. *Tis this brings the sharp comment from 
them, the stinging word that lingers with us through 
the long bright day. In the midst of our active, busy 
lives we have all of us to remember that the angel of 
the house, the one who brings greatest help to all, is 
often the one of the whole household who does noth- 
ing,—the one who lies prostrate on a sick-bed, and 
can lift neither helpful hand nor ready foot. 

But if Martha is apt to become too absorbed in her 
household duties, what of Mary and her fair ideals ? 

An idealist is terribly apt to become selfish. 
Wrapped up in her bright visions, she is apt to let 
the lives about her flow on as they may without giving 
them one thought, forgetting that in this world God 
intends no life to be isolated ; that no life can, with 
God’s good pleasure, be so isolated. Human lives 
are so knit together that we must be responsible 
for a brother's share in the molding of the lives 
about us. And, Mary, you cannot measure your 
sister's heart any better than she can measure yours. 

When, in moments of enthusiasm, you have opened 
your heart to your sister, and spoken out your fairest, 
sweetest dreams to a cold, unresponsive ear, you have 
turned away hurt, wounded to the quick, feeling bit- 
terly that you are ever misunderstood. Ask yourself 
honestly, do you understand your sister ? 

You see the fretful, worried face, you hear the 
chiding tone, but do you see the heart? You know 
not the love that may lie unspoken in that heart. It 
is not easy for her, as it is for you, to give expression 
to her feelings. And, Martha, be patient with Mary's 
dreaming ways. You know not with what tears she 
may have striven to break from them, and yoke her 
bright ideals to the practical side of life. 

It is so hard for us to be patient with natures not 
like our own! If love be not present to make the 
balance even, hard is it indeed to be forbearing. 

Seek for the golden kernel that lies hid in each 
nature, which makes each inmost heart beautiful. 
Seek and trust that God, in his own good time, will 
clear away the brambles which now hide it from sight. 

It is the Marthas, after all, who, in their steady, 
careful service, keep the wheels of daily life running 
smoothly. The Marys, with their beautiful thoughts, 
their high ideals, weave a golden thread in the grav 
web of every-day life,—sweeten and broaden and 
ennoble existence. But if the Marthas had forgotten 
to weave the plain gray web, so homely, and yet so 
warm and strong, would not the golden thread be 
useless ? 

This old earth needs both its Marthas and its Marys, 
and only by their united service can human life attain 
its highest possibilities. 

I am glad that in that record of the Bethany sisters 
we are shown the deep undercurrent of love that 
flowed steadily on, despite the inevitable friction be- 
tween the so different natures. 

On that day of mourning, when Martha, lifting 
heavy eyes, saw Jesus, their friend, approaching 
along the hillside road, she hastened to him on swift, 
eager feet ; but when her grief-laden heart had but 
tasted of the healing of his presence, she turned, and 
denying herself the comforting words that fell from 
the Master's lips, hastened to summon her sister 
Mary. She did not send to her a servant, nor even 
one of the friends who had gathered to mourn with 
them, knowing from her own pain how the woundéd 
heart shrank sensitively from the voice, the touch, of 
even well-loved friends. She turned back herself, 
and with soft footfall, entered in unto her sister Mary 
and tenderly gave her the Master's message. 

New Orveans, La. 
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LESSON 3. APRIL 16. THE SUPPER 


John 12: I-II. Memory verses: 2, 3 


Golden Text: She hath done what she could.—Mark 14 : 8 
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COMMON VERSION 


1 Then Jesus six days before the passover 
came to Bethany, where Lazarus was which 
had been dead, whom he raised-from the dead. 

2 There they made him a supper; and 
Martha served : but Lazarus was one of them 
that sat at the table with him. 

3 ‘Then took Mary a pound of ointment of 
spikenard, very costly, and anointed the feet 
of Jesus, and wiped his feet with her hair: and 
the house was filled with the odour of the oint- 
ment. . 

4 Then saith one of his disciples, Judas 
Iscariot, Simon's son, which should betray 
him, 

5 Why was not this ointment sold for three 
hundred pence, and given to the poor ? 

6 This he said, not that he cared for the 


with him. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Don't misunderstand the Golden Text. ‘ She 
hath done what she could” is often quoted as though 
it meant, ‘* She did very little, but it was the best 
she knew how.” On the contrary, she had done the 
greatest and best thing that any one who ever lived 
coulddo. She forgot everything for love. That 
is what God does. 


AST week we found out, perhaps for the first 
time, that simply to live forever might be a ter- 
rible affliction. We learned what the difference 

is between endless life and eternal life. And this 
week, following that study of eternal life, we are 
going to consider still further the question ‘‘ what 
makes life worth while ?” Before turning to the Gos- 
pel with your pupils, it will be interesting to get 
their individual answers to the question. Jot the 
answers down on a slip of paper, and then let the 
pupils réconsider them, if they wish, at the end of 
the class study. 

’ Several weeks have passed, and Jesus has made a 
long journey, since Lazarus was raised from death. 
To get the time and events clearly in mind you will 
find Riddle’s Outline Harmony invaluable. A five- 
minute geography lesson with your pupils will be 
time well spent. Dr. Hurlbut’s ‘‘ Travel” article 
will help you to sketch the journey which Jesus made 
between last week’s lesson and this. If you can get 
your pupils to trace the route for you, on the Times 
outline map, or on a pad of paper. that will be better 
than doing it yourself: from Bethany north to 
Ephraim, then in a circular line slightly north of 
east across the Jordan into Perza on the east side, 
then south to a point almost due east of Jericho, then 
across the Jordan westward once more to Jericho and 
southwest to Bethany. 

This was the last journey of Christ’s earthly life 
before his crucifixion. It was on Friday or Saturday 
evening that he and his disciples reached Bethany 
(Riddle, on ‘‘ Time” and verse 1),—the beginning of 
his last week on earth (except for his appearances 
after his resurrection). If you would give your class 
a glimpse of the events of that wonderful ‘ Passion 
Week,” as representing the second division of the 
Gospel of John, Dr. Dunning’s first paragraph will 
help you to explain its relation to the preceding 
eleven chapters. 

No other evening meal the world has ever known 
was just like this. Realize who were there, and help 
your pupils to realize it (see Dr. McLaren's first para- 
graph, and Dr. Dunning’s second). The customs of 
the meal-time were very different from those of our 
western civilization. Mr. Chamberlain’s Picture com- 
ments, and the Times’ Lesson Picture itself, will 
help your class to understand this. 

And now come to the climax of all that you have 
been telling your pupils,—the unexpected, lavish, 
extravagant outburst of Mary’s love for Christ. Let 
the pupils realize the great value of that costly jar 
of precious ointment, as shown by Professor Riddle 
on verse 5, Mrs. Howie’s fourth paragraph, and Dr. 
Dunning’s third paragraph. In a moment's time 
that treasure of a lifetime was gone, with nothing 
tangible to show for it, nothing left but an odor on 
the air floating through all the house! Is it strange 
that Judas and the other disciples burst out in indig- 
nant protest at this ‘‘ waste”? Would you have 
done so if you had been there ? 

Jesus’ answer was a quiet word of absolute approval 
of what Mary had done. Verse 7 will not be clear 
Without Professor Riddle’s comments. And John’s 
record needs the fuller report of Matthew 26 : 10-13 
and Mark 14: 6-9 to show us more of Christ's thought. 


AMERICAN 

1 Jesus therefore six days befote the pass- 
over came to Bethany, where Lazarus was, 
whom Jesus raised from the dead. 
made him a supper there : and Martha served ; 
but Lazarus was one of them that ! sat at meat 
3 Mary therefore took a pound of 
ointment of ? pure nard, very precious, and 
anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet 
with her hair: and the house was filled with 
the odor of the ointment. 
cariot, one of his disciples, that should 8 betray 
him, saith, 5 Why was not this ointment sold 
for three hundred ‘ shillings, and given to the 
poor? 6 Now this he said, not because he 
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poor ; 


2 So they 


but me ye have not always. 


4 But Judas Is- 


2 Gr. reclined 
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‘“Wheresoever the gospel shall be preached through- 
out the whole world, that also which this woman 
hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her.” 

How can we explain it? What did it all mean? 

It meant simply that mee | had chosen what Drum- 
mond called ‘* the greatest thing in the world,”—iove. 
In order to express that love she had gladly given the 
most precious possession she owned to Christ. Jesus 
knew that that very expression of love, because of its 
utter abandonment of self, because it did not stop to 
reckon cost, or to figure out any definite use as a re- 
sult, would draw Mary closer to God, and would 
make her a more useful disciple of his, more loyal, 
more helpful to the poor, more worth while to the 
whole world in everything she did. 

For God is love. As love cannot exist or grow 
without expressing itself, so love’s best form of ex- 
pression is its costliest, when perhaps nothing is to 


be gained except that love will have been expressed. . 


Who was the truer friend of the poor, do you think, 
Judas or Mary? 

Test the truth that love is the onl 
world that is eternally worth while. ring any act, 
any purpose, any work, any person, up to that cri- 
terion, and prove that each stands or falls according 
as each has love as the basis. Let gd gs mye test 
the answers they gave at the beginning of the class 
study, and decide whether those answers were ph owe 
or wrong 7 this test. Love is mever useless, after 
all. Was Mary's act a waste, if it has helped the 
whole world for nineteen hundred years to better 
understand the greatest thing in the world? How 
about that young girl of whom Dr. Dunning, in his 
fifth paragraph, tells, who set out as a missionary 
and died at eighteen before she had been allowed to 
enter her field ? 

Of course a loveless life cannot even understand 
Mary’s act. It cannot understand the spirit of mis- 
sions. To such, love is folly and waste, as is shown 
by the cutting satire of Dr. McLaren’s picture (eighth 
paragraph) of a loveless crowd applauding Judas’ 
plea for the poor. 

But no life need be loveless. God made each soul 
in his own image, and God is love. We can resist 
and reject him, and surely lose all that makes life 
worth while. Or we can daily learn to love, and find 
life growing better all the time. For we must learn, 
and practise, love. We need not expect it to ‘‘ come 
naturally.” Just forget self, stifle self, kill self, and 
live for others : that is love. And that is eternal life. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The broken alabaster flask for the living is better 
than the most elaborate monument for the dead. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


FTER the raising of Lazarus Jesus withdrew to 
A Ephraim (probably about four miles northeast of 
Bethel). is return to Judza was by the cir- 
cuitous route mentioned in Luke 17 : 11,—northward 
to the border of Galilee, then through Perza south- 
ward to Jericho. The events are recorded in Luke 
17: 11 to 19: 28. 

Place.—In Bethany, about two miles east of Jeru- 
salem, the supper being ‘‘in the house of Simon the 
leper” (Matt. 26:6; Mark 14: 3). 

Time.—Although Matthew and Mark narrate this 
incident later, the more probable position is that im- 
plied in John’s account, the day before the entry to 
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but because he was a thief, and had the 
bag, and bare what was put therein. 
7 Then said Jesus, Let her alone : 
the day of my burying hath she kept this. 
8 For the poor always ye have with you; 


9 Much people of the Jews therefore knew 
that he was there: and they came not for Je- 
sus’ sake only, but that they might see Lazarus 
also, whom he had raised from the dead. 

10 4 But the chief priests consulted that 
they might put Lazarus also to death ; 

11 Because that by reason of him many of 
the Jews went away, and believed on Jesus. 


2 Or. liquid nard 
6 Or, carried what was put therein 


PRONUNCIATION —Bethany. Béth a-ny ; Lazarus, Laz’a-rus 
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cared for the poor; but because he was a 
thief, and having the > bag *took away what 
was put therein. 7 Jesus therefore said, 7 Suf- 
fer her to keep it against the day of my bury- 
ing. 8 For the poor ye have always with you , 
but me ye have not always. 

g The common people therefore of the Jews 
learned that he was there: and they came, 
not for Jesus’ sake only, but that they might 
see Lazarus also, whom he had raised from 
the dead. 10 But the chief priests took coun- 
sel that they might put Lazarus also to death ; 
It because that by reason of him many of the 
Jews went away, and believed on Jesus. 


5 Or, dex 
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against 


3 Or, deliver him up See marginal note on ch. 6. 7 
7 Or, Let her alone: it was that she might keep it 


; Iscariot, Is-car’i-ot. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Jerusalem. For John nowhere else deviates from 
the chronological order; the later position seems a 
less probable one; there is no reason why John 
should anticipate, while Matthew and Mark might 
defer mention of it because of its connection with the 
treachery of Judas, which occurred about the time 
they mention the supper. The date on this view is 
the 9th of Nisan (— April 1), year of Rome 783; that 
is, A.D. 30. Saturday was the day of the week; see 
on verse I. 

Persons.— Our Lord; Lazarus and his sisters Martha 
and Mary (not Mary Magdalene, nor the sinful woman 
mentioned in Luke 7); Judes Iscariot. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Stx days before the passover: Either 
six full days, or on the sixth day; the latter accords 
better with New Testament usage. Counting back 
from the 14th of Nisan, this would be either the 8th 
or 9th. Probably the latter was the day of the sup- 

er, even if the arrival at Bethany was on the even- 
ing before. Assuming that Jesus ate the passover 
at the regular time, which three evangelists distinctly 
assert, this was Saturday, for Friday was the day of 
the crucifixion, and Thursday would be the 14th of 
Nisan (when the paschal supper was eaten). The 
oth would be the previous Saturday. 

Verse 2.—A supper: An evening meal, the prin- 
cipal one among the Jews.— Martha served: ‘*Was 
serving.” The two sisters appear in characteristic 
ways. Their relation to ‘‘Simon the leper” is not 
indicated. 

Verse 3.—Pure nard: Or, ‘liquid nard.” The 
English Revisers retain ‘‘ spikenard” (both here and 
in Mark 14: 3), which is unintelligible, with the mar- 
ginal note: ‘‘Greek, fistic nard, pistic being per- 
haps a local name. Others take it tomean genuine ; 
others, /iguid.’’ The American Revisers reject the 
first of these three suggestions, adopt the second in 
their text, and the third in their margin.— Very 
precious: See verse 5. It was in an alabaster flask 
or vase; see Matthew and Mark.—Anointed the jeet 
of Jesus: Also his head. This and the following act 
have led to the confusion of Mary with the sinful 
woman (Luke 7).—/il/ed with the odor of the oint- 
ment; Peculiar to John. 

Verse 4.—That should betray him: Or, ‘deliver 
him up.” The word has both senses. Only John 
tells of him as the spokesman. 

Verse 5.—TZhree hundred shillings: So Mark. 
‘**Pence” is misleading. The amount was about 
fifty dollars in gold, and thus equivalent to wages for 
three hundred days.—Given to the poor: So all the 
accounts, and the main excuse for the faultfinding. 

Verse 6.—A thief, and having the bag : Or,** box.” 
A portable cash-box, Judas being, as it were, the 
treasurer of the Twelve.— Zook away what was put 
therein: Or, ‘‘carried.’’ Either sense is possible, 
but ‘‘took away” shows that he was a ‘ thief.” 
‘* Carried” would only show a desire to have a full 
treasury. This revelation of the character of Judas 
deserves special attention in a commercial age. 

Verse 7.—Suffer her to keep it: Or, ‘* Let her 
alone; 74 was that she might keep it.” The better 
attested text reads ‘’ that” (in order that) after ‘‘ her,” 
and ‘‘might keep” instead of ‘‘hath kept.” ‘he 
first verb has two senses, one brought out in the text, 
the other in the margin. The former is preferable, 
and suggests that what she had done was really 
keeping it for his burial; compare Matthew and Mark. 

Verse 8.— But me ye have no. always: This pre- 
diction shows that Mary’s act of affection was oppor- 
tune; compare the promise in Matthew 26: 13 and 
Mark 14: 9. 

Verse 9.—7he common people: The article, found 
in the best authorities, gives this sense.—O/ the Jews: 
Who had gathered for the passover. The paragraph 
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points an interval of some days between the-supper 
at Bethany and the passover. 

Verse 10.— The chief priests took counsel: As be- 
fore (11 : 53), but now to put Lazarus also to death. 

Verse 11.— Went away: Literally. *‘ were going 
away,” individually going off to Bethany.—Ae/ieved 
on feeus : ‘Were believing.” This does not neces- 
sarily mean saving faith. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
oo 
The Setting of the Picture 


By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


HE wide popularity of The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures, of which more than 600,000 
have been sold, has led to the publication, this 

quarter, of a leaflet to accompany the pictures, con- 
taining a brief summary of certain Oriental condi- 
‘tions and customs suggested by the illustrations. 
This material will be given to the readers of the 
Times week by week in connection with the current 
lesson, as shown by the following sketch of ‘‘ The 
Oriental Supper.” he intention is that the teacher 
each week should master the facts given in this 
** Setting of the Picture,’ and tell them interestingly 
to the class. If, immediately after such telling, the 
picture for the day is handed to each pupil, the inter- 
est and teaching value of the — will be greatly 
increased. Enough sets of the pictures (10 cents a 
quarter’s lessons for each set, including the maps to 
accompany the Hurlbut geography course) should be 
ordered sent to the teacher's address to supply one to 
each pupil in the class. The entire set should not be 
turned over to any pupil at the start, but one picture 
a week, as suggested above. 


The Oriental Supper 

‘The evening meal, to which reference is made in 
Lesson 3, is the important meal of the day in Syria. 
Among the common classes breakfast is often taken 
as the members of a family rise to go about their 
‘ duties for the day. Men are generally away from 

home at mid-day, and lunch lightly on bread and 
nuts or fruit, wherever they may be at noon. The 
family comes together only in the evening, and then 
it is that heartier food is eaten, and news and affairs 
sociably discussed. It is, too, the cool of the day, 
and is the distinctive time for comfort and rest. 

The supper usually consists of one large and com- 
mon dish, from which each person helps himself by 
means of a crude spoon or fork, or more frequently, 

rhaps, by a bit of bread. The chief article of food 
or a meal may be lentils, a kind of bean, cooked 
with onions, wheat, and rice; or a stew made of small 
pieces of meat cooked with tomatoes, beans, etc. Oc- 
casionally a lamb is roasted whole, and served on an 
immense platter, from which each person takes such a 
portivn of the flesh as attracts him. Such a meal, 

owever, is unusual, on account of the expense at- 
tached to it. Bread is eaten with everything,—not 
bread cut in slices, as we serve ours, but thin, flat 
loaves, broken as used. After each meal the hands 
are washed by pouring over them water from a ewer 
ee. 
hile bread is the staple article of food in Pales- 
tine, yet milk, cheese, oranges, grapes, onions, len- 
tils, lettuce, cucumbers, mutton, fowl, and fish are 
common, the extent of their use being determined by 
the occupation and condition of a family. 

The particular supper shown in the picture for 
Lesson 3 is from a photograph of a group of Druses 
(a mixed Persian and Arabian people) taken on 
Mount Carmel. The lesson picture also shows a 
general view. of ow as it is to-day. In this 
group of houses is one alleged to be on the site of the 

ome of Simon the leper, where occurred the supper 
at which our Lord was a guest, and at which Mary 
took the ‘‘alabaster cruse of exceeding precious 
ointment, and she poured it upon his head.” 

PHILADELPHIA, 

* 


There will always be the poor as long as there 
are the penurious. 


Traveling in the Lord’s Land 
Conducted by Jesse LynfA Hurlbut, D.D. 


| N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 

the class, the teacher will see that every pupil 

is supplied with a set of The Sunday School 
Times Lesson Pictures and Maps (10 cents per set). 

Lesson 2 was located at Bethany, and Lesson 3 is 
located there also ; but between these two events 
intervened at least three months in the life of Christ, 
and some important journeys. 

We have marked six journeys of Jesus during the 
third year of his ministry. These journeys should 
be recalled if the pupils are not thoroughly familiar 
with them, and then three more journeys, which 
belong between Lessons 2 and 3, should be indicated. 

1. The seventh journey : From Bethany, the scene 
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of-the-last lesson, to ‘‘ a city called Ephraim ” (John 
11: 54). This place is located thirteen miles north- 
east of Jerusalem, and the same distance west of the 
River Jordan. Mark the spot on the map by its ini- 
tial E. Here Jesus stayed in retirement for some 
weeks. 

2. The ‘eighth ee | From Ephraim he de- 
scended to the Jordan Valley, crossed the river, and 
entered the province of Perwa. Here he continued 
journeying through the province and preaching for 
about two months. To this journey belong such 
events as ‘blessing the little children,” ‘‘ the rich 
young ruler,” etc. The journey ended at Jericho, 
nofth of the Dead Sea, already located. The eighth 
journey of this year, then, is from Ephraim, through 
Perza, to Jericho. 

3. The ninth journey: At Jericho Jesus healed 


ae 


The Worth of 


By Alexander 


sie IX days before the passover’’ was probably 

the Sabbath before the crucifixion, and the 

shadow of the cross lay near and black on 
Christ’s path, even as he sat at the feast in Simon 
the leper’s house. How different the thoughts that 
filled the minds of the guests and of Jesus! Lazarus 
sat there, awed and removed by his experiences ; 
Simon, who had perhaps been cured of his go | 
by —— and the villagers at the table, were still 
thrilling with the excitement of Lazarus’ raising—and 
He! Martha had no time to think, amid her duties of 
serving. ‘There was no place for Mary at the table, 
and how was she to pour out the dammed-up flood of 
love and thankfulness ? 

The lesson gives, first, the impulsive act by which 
she eased herself of her burden of unspoken love. 
And John introduces the account of it by one of his 
pregnant ‘‘therefores” (v. 3). It was as Martha 
found her. outlet in serving, and Lazarus his in 
blessedly sitting with him, that Mary found her op- 
portunity in the precious jar of liquid perfume— 
which had, no doubt, long been one of her treas- 
ures, kept for use on some great occasion—which she 
= on Jesus’ feet as he reclined at the table. 
t was probably the most costly thing that she had, 
perhaps the only costly one; therefore’ love de- 
voted it to him. To pour it on his feet served 
no utilitarian purpose ; therefore love chose it, or 
rather, instinctively caught it up and poured it out, 
for the less its expenditure accomplished other ends, 
the more it expressed love pure and simple. The 
more useless ‘‘love’s gifts,’’ the more fragrant they 
are, with a perfume more penetrating and sweet than 
the odor of the ointment which ‘filled the house.” 
John remembers the diffused scent after all those 
years, and surely that little touch reveals one 
present at the banquet. Every nostril was aware 
of that scent, but Jesus perceived the subtler fra- 
grance, and to him that lavish expenditure of Mary's 
best was ‘‘ an odor of a sweet smell, .. . well-pleasing 
to” him, precisely because it did nothing and meant 
nothing but the utter devotion of one loving heart. 
‘*She hath no art in loving, but to love.” 

But love is needed to sympathize with and inter- 

ret the acts of love. So the captious critic is roused 

y love’s absurd extravagance, as he thinks it. 
Utilitarian common sense has always sarcastic com- 
ments for enthusiasm, and seems to have a good deal 
of reason on its side. ‘The synoptics represent the 
objection as made by all the disciples, which John 
puts into the mouth of Judas. Possibly he said 
what all were thinking; possibly John is the more 
specifically accurate. 

Judas knew the money value of the ointment, and 
that was its only value to him. . Three hundred 
denarii would almost equal a year’s wages for a day 
laborer, and certainly that was a large sum to 
‘*throw away,” and the criticism would be endorsed 
by most of the hearers. Its justice and Judas’ real 
motive in making it are to be separated. ‘*He was 
a thief,” and would fain have had a picking out of 
such asum. He thus stands as the exact opposite of 
Mary; she is the very embodiment of self-sacrificing 
love and devotion at their highest, he is the incarna- 
tion of selfish greed. 

But his criticism should be considered on its own 
merits, ifithasany. It is the protest of self-centered 
cynicism against enthusiasm and self-forgetting de- 
votion. The mole blames the eagle for soaring, and 
thinks grubbing and burrowing the only proper mode 
of motion. 

All love is incomprehensible to a loveless heart, 
and Christian love and its doings are always folly in 
the = of worldly-wise men. The great Christian 
impulse to give oneself and all one’s possessions 
away to Jesus, with all the heroisms and self-sacri- 
fices which it has in every age produced, is utterly 
unintelligible to men who never felt the drawing of 
his love. To them to call a thing ‘‘ enthusiasm” 
is to condemn it. 

Lives devoted to serving Jesus, sacrifices made 
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Bartimeus the blind man, was entertained by Zac- 
chzus the publican, and gave ‘the parable of the 
pounds”; then, with a great multitude of pilgrims 
on their way to Jerusalem to attend the feast, went 
up the mountains to Bethany. 

Review these three journeys : 

7. Bethany to Ephraim. 

8. Ephraim, through Perea, to Jericho. 

g. Jericho to Bethany. 

With this journey ends the third year of the public 
ministry of foama, and with the lesson on ‘* The Sup- 
per at Bethany ” begins ‘‘ The Week of the Passion.” 

Soutu Orance N. J. 
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The name of charity covers a good many more sins 
than it van conceal. 


aa 


a Useless Gift 
McLaren, D.D. 


for his dear name, Christian missions with all their 
stories of heroes and martyrs, are to-day smiled or 
sneered at as ‘‘waste” and foolish enthusiasm. 
How should Judas understand Mary? If you dwell 
on the heights of Christian devotion, and live the life 
to which love impels you, you will be sure to come in 
for your share of the criticism that was aimed at her. 

It is the protest of the utilitarian against expendi- 
ture of money on what seem to him useless objects. 
No doubt Judas was quite right in thinking that the 
ointment would have been much more ‘‘ usefully” 
expended by being turned into money for charitable 
distribution. One can fancy him saying, with im- 
mense applause from a who loved” Jesus and 
the poor about equally, that is, not at all: ‘‘ Just 
think, a whole family might have been kept for a 
twelvemonth, or half a village might have been 
clothed and fed for ever.so long, or three hundred 
beggars might have been sent away happy with a 
denarius apiece, and here it has all been flung away 
in this piece of insane extravagance, which has done 
no good tq anybody. Insane, I call it; I might 
have said sinful.” (Murmurs of approbation from 
the crowd.) Is it not wonderfully like the criti- 
cism directed against Christian enterprises to-day ? 
‘*What is the sense of throwing away these enor- 
mous sums on your churches and missionary socie- 
ties? It would be much wiser, and really much 
more humane, to use them to house the poor of our 
cities better, to help to provide old-age pensions for 
all working men, or the like. That would be doing 
some tangible good.” 

Of course por who have no sympathy with the 
Christian view of the world’s needs must think that 
all Christian efforts to supply these are waste. And 
people who have no experience of the impulse to 
give oneself utterly away which comes from the 
experience of Christ’s love, cannot understand that 
to give one’s very best, whether the gift is of any use 
or not, is a necessity of love. 

Finally, we have Christ’s approval of the useless 
expenditure. John’s version of Jesus’ words omits 
**she hath done what she could” and the promise of. 
everlasting remembrance of the deed. e fixes at- 
tention on the relation of Mary’s act to Jesus. That 
relation determines the character of all our acts. 
They are praise- or blame-worthy, according as they 
have or lack love to him for their motive, and service 
to him as their end. As Mark has it: ‘‘She hath 
wrought a good work on ime.” It is ‘‘ good” because 
‘‘wrought on” him. But Jesus puts meaning into 
the service which he accepts, for there is no reason 
to suppose that Mary’s intention was to anoint his 
body for the se eS His attaching that meaning 
to her act pathetically shows how absorbed he was 
in the thought of his death. It teaches us, too, what 
is always true, that he finds uses and meanings 
beyond the doer’s purpose for all deeds that are fra- 
grant with love to him. 

We know not, nor do we need to know, what results 
may follow our poor acts, but we may be sure that if 
we take care for what we can influence,—that is, their 
motive, and do them for His dear sake, he will take 
care for the rest, and we shall one day have to 
wonder at what he has made of our small service. 

The note of absorption in the near prospect of 
death sounds again in the other clause of Jesus’ 
vindication of Mary's act, but it, too, has wide sig- 
nificance. It claims for love freedom to follow its 
impulses without er to be always checked by 
the question, What is the use of it? It nizes 
the claims of men on Christian hearts and the obliga- 
tion of the church to care for their material needs; 
but it sets above these, if they are to be pitted 
against other (which they should not be), the claims 
of Jesus. It recognizes that there are spring-tides in 
Christian emotions of love towards him when the 
water rises high above ordinary levels, and that such 
moments must needs have expression in their own 
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spurts of occasional impulse, both the persistence of 
steady habit and the rare moments of enthusiasm, 
are recognized by Jesus here, and he gives love the 
charter to do as it feels impelled, to lavish treasure 
uselessly if it is lavished for his sake, to give 
extraordinary expression to extraordinary emotion, 
‘‘only” he ‘would that we should remember the 
poor, which very thing” they will be ‘‘ also zealous 
to do,” who have poured out their best on his feet, 
and have given themselves for love’s sake to him. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
b 4 


Love's wastes are but the seeds from which a 
thousand greater gifts soon grow. 
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Oriental Lesson-Light 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — —+/ 
- ESUS THEREFORE. . . CAME TO BETHANY.”— 

J The Jewish town of Mary and Martha known 

as Bethany disappeared centuries ago, and 
upon its site stand two or three score of Moslem 
dwellings, which go by the name of el-Azariyeh 
(Lazarus-ville). 

A Moslem woman once spat upon me as I walked 
on the site of Bethany, for no reason that I know of, 
unless it be that I had my husband’s arm, which is con- 
trary to Muhammadan customs. Poor and wretched 
though el-Azariyeh is, yet visitors, including princes 
and peasants, high and low, from every land, con- 
tinue to take pleasure in its stones, and come to it, 
since Jesus came to it, and Lazarus died and lived in 
it. In the latter part of April, 1904, eight hundred 
American and five hundred English Christian in- 
structors visited it, some of them note-book in hand. 

‘‘So Tury Mave Him A Suprer THERE.’’—The word 

translated ‘‘ supper” is derived from the same root 
as the word ‘‘ evening,” and it is the meal of the day 
in Syria. Oriental churches observe the Saturday 
which precedes Palm Sunday as the anniversary of 
that aasha, and call it ‘‘ The Sabbath of Lazarus.” 
On that day the people make bread-offerings in the 
churches, and the native school-children in a body, 
led by their teachers, visit every home and perform 
a sort of play based on the facts recorded in John 11. 
The play is in Arabic verse, and they read it from a 
parchment, . The actors represent Martha, Mary, 
and Lazarus. 
_‘! WHY WAS NOT. THIS OINTMENT SOLD FOR THREE 
HunpRED SHILLINGS ?"—The coin named by Judas 
equaled about eighteen cents, therefore the * shill- 
ings" of the Revised Version are more nearly correct 
than the ‘‘ pence” of the Authorized Version. The 
relative value of this coin has not changed materially 
since the age of Judas. A factory woman to-day in 
Mt. Lebanon earns from three to five piasters (a 
piaster is equivalent to about four cents) a day 
(from one-half to a whole denarius). Laboring 
women in Palestine proper, whether working in the 
fields or carrying away earth in the excavations, 
earn only half these amounts. A denarius to-day 
buys about a pound and a-half of mutton or six 
pounds of bread. With these facts in view, the 
teacher may reckon the relative value of Mary’s 
offering. i 

‘‘“THE Poor ye Have Atways.”"— The poor are 
almost identical with beggars in Syria. They are 
seen in large numbers at the doors of churches and 
mosks, and a large part of my time, like that of many 
another, is spent attending to those who daily come 
to my door. 


SHWEIR, MT. LEBANON, Syria, 
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Our possessions are worth most after they are 
poured out, 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Fragrance of Loving Service 


ND the house was filled with the odor of the 

ointment (v. 3). I have read of a man who 

_ kept papers perfumed for forty years with one 

gtain of ambergris. After this time the odor was as 

strong as ever. And so the perfume of this generous 

gift to Christ will last throughout all time and be 
carried all over the world. 


The Prejudice of Judas 


But Judas Iscariot... saith, Why was not this 
oimtment sold for three hundred shillings, and 
£tven to the poor? (vs. 4,5). A man said to Mr. 
Dawson: ‘I like your sermons very much, but the 
after-meetings I despise. When the prayer-meetin 
»egins I always go up into the gallery and loo 
lown, and I am disgusted.” ‘ Well,” replied Mr. 


Jawson, ‘‘the reason is, you go on the top of your 
house and look 


‘eighbor’s own. his. chimney. to 
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examine his fire, and of course you get only smoke 
in your eyes!” 


Love’s Originality 

Mary therefore took a pound of ointment of pure 
nard, very precious, and anointed the feet of Jesus, 
and wiped his feet with her hair (v. 3). r. Spur- 
geon speaks in this illustrative and illuminating way 
of the originality of Mary’s act: ‘‘ You and I gen- 
erally look to see whether the things our new heart 
tells us to do have ever been done before; and then, 
if, like Martha, we love Christ, we think it will be 
the proper mode'of showing our love to prepare him 
a supper, and go and stand and wait at the table. 
We. look for a precedent. We recollect that the 
Pharisees gave Christ a supper; we remember how 
many others of the disciples have given him a 
dinner; and then we think that it is the proper, 
orthodox way, and we will go and do the same. 
Mr. So-and-so gives ten guineas; I shall give ten 
guineas. Mr. So-and-so teaches in the Sunday- 
school; I shall teach in the Sunday-school. Mr. 
This or That.is in the habit of having prayer with 
his servants; I shall do likewise. You see we look 
to find out whether anybody else has set us an ex- 
ample, and then we get into the habit of doing all 
these things as a matter of form. But Mary never 
thought of that; she never asked whether anybody 
else had ever broken an alabaster box of ointment 
on that sacred head. No, she goes her way; her 
heart says, ‘* Do it,’ and she does it.” 


A Lost Opportunity 

But me ye have not always (v. 8). A gentleman 
relates that he was once traveling in a stage on the 
Pacific coast: He was aroused from his slumbers in 
the middle of the night by the stage stopping to take 
in another traveler. The two men were alone on the 
inside of the stage, and the newcomer seemed to be a 
very friendly dispositioned man, who sought to while 
away the time by pleasant conversation. The other 
traveler was vexed at being aroused, and would not 
respond, would not even listen, but turned over and 
went to sleep.. At daylight the stage stopped: before 
a mountain tavern. The stranger left at this place. 
As he got out of the stage he wished his impolite 
companion ‘a pleasant journey in a most ‘cheerful 
way, and handed him his card. It seemed odd in 
that rude frontier country, in a stage coach, too; for 
a-stfanger to be socourteous. People seldom do that 
in a railtoad train. The traveler shoved the card 
into his pocket; he was: still drowsy; he slept until 
he ‘reached his destination. Later in the day he 
came on that card in his pocket. Then he knew that 
he had, in‘his determination to be comfortable, lost the 
opportunity of hearing some good stories from a man 
whom he had longed to see and converse with. The 
name on the card was Bret Harte. 


Doing One’s Best 

She hath done what. she could (Golden Text). A 
Sunday-school superintendent in a certain school 
said one day, what ten thousand other. superin- 
tenderfts have said over and over again: ‘‘ Children, 
I want each of you to bring a new scholar to the 
school with you next Sunday.”” Among the scholars 
was one little fellow who could not think of anybody 
he conld ask except his father. And so he went 
home, and said: ‘‘ Father, will you go to Sunday- 
school with me?” ‘I can’t read, my son,” replied 
the father with a look of shame. ‘‘ Our teachers will 
teach you, dear father,” answered the boy, with 
respect and feeling in his tone. ‘Well, I'll go,” 
said the father. He went, learned to read, sought 
and found the Saviour, and in the next few years 
that man organized four hundred Sunday-schools. 

West Nyack, N. Y. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND Martha served (v. 2). There must have 
been something extraordinary in the character 
and labors of a woman who, from two or three 

brief references to her life, has become a universal 
type. Wherever civilization has gone, this other- 
wise unknown Martha stands as a world-wide repre- 
sentative of untiring assiduity in household service. 
And what would the world do without her and her 
innumerable sisters,—those unselfish women who 
cook our food, make our beds, clean our rooms, darn 
our stockings, wait upon us at the table, and (God 
bless them) never let us go out of the house without 
asking us if we have a clean handkerchief, and pick- 
ing the gray hairs from our coat-collars ? Sometimes 
we resent their too close observation ; sometimes 
they worry a little too much about our personal ap- 
eee es ; sometimes they are a little too much cum- 

ered with a little too much serving; but if they 
should suddenly vanish from the world, or even radi- 
cally change their characters, we men would go back 
to barbarism with a plunge. It is they who have 
lifted drudgery into a beatitude. I have just been 
to see one. She had lost her husband. Her hands 
were calloysed. . The knuckles were enlarged. . The 
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tips of the fingers were scarred with needle pricks. 
As I looked at them, I said to myself, ‘‘ They would 
be much prettier if they were soft and white and 
smooth.” And then there came a second thought, 
with a swift uprush of feeling from my heart. 
‘*Those disfigurements are the marks of service. 
Those are the scars of the veteran. Their beauty is 
the beauty of usefulness.” And upon that thought I 
fixed my mind until I scourged it into reluctant but 
sincere reverence and admiration. 

But Lazarus was one of those that sat at meat 
with him (v. 2). While some serve, others are waited 
upon. These give, those receive, and there is a grace 
of accepting service, as well as rendering it. To 
how few of these ministering Marthas has fallen the 
lot of waiting at table upon two such characters as 
Jesus Christ and her brother Lazarus! From them 
she received appreciation, that consummate reward 
of service. Many of you other Marthas do not. 
Your husbands and fathers accept your devotion as 
a matter of course, or disparage it with coarse un- 
feelingness. A clever Frenchman once observed 
that ‘‘ perfect servants would be the worst in the 
world for certain masters whose sole happiness con- 
sists in finding fault with them.”’ It is too often the 
same with husbands, and even invited guests. . To 
my mind, a quick, generous, and sympathetic appre- 
ciation of service is an inerrant sign that a man is a 
gentleman. No one buta bully will insult even a 
public waiter,—not to say his sister, his mother, or 
his wife. If Lazarus did not stroke the hand of the 
faithful waitress as she hurried about the table, and 
if Jesus’ did not compliment her on her service, I am 
no judge of character. 

Mary therefore took a pound of ointment. . 
anointed the feet of Jesus (v. 3). This is the second 
kind of service—adoration. Upon it Jesus set the 
immortal seal of his approval. ‘‘ Martha, Martha, 
thou art anxious and troubled about many things : 
but one thing is needful : for Mary hath chosen the 
good part, which shall not be taken away from her.” 
After all, there is a beauty in the love that becomes 
rapture which seems to us the crowning grace of life. 
The love that constantly forgets helpfulness is spuri- 
ous and valueless ; but love has a right to develop 
into transports in which everything else is forgotten 
but its own effort to express itself in costly gifts and 
self-abandonment. Love may be stifled in drudgery. 
Love may‘also be sublimated in ecstasies. Expres- 
sion in either ‘way alone is fatal ; in both is normal 
and safe. The parent who says to the child, “ If you 
love me, you will show it by dusting the room, and 
not by kisses,’’ is as wrong as the one who says, ‘* You 
will show it by kisses, and not by dusting the room,” 
for love is shown by both dusting and kissing. 

Why was not this ointment sold for three hun- 
dred shillings, and given to the poor ? (v.5.) Only 
a bad person could ask that question disingenu- 
ously. <A stupid person could ask it very honestly. 
A good and wise person would not ask it at all. Love 
is an emotion of the soul that reaches a stage of de- 
velopment in which it becomes incapable of counting 
cost. Reason, judgment, calculation, vanish. If it 
were not so, love would be unworthy of its name 
The moment that love hesitates or calculates it is 
lost. If powder did not explode at a certain degree 
of heat it would not be powder. If love did not be- 
come unreasoning at a certain point of "intensity it 
would be selfishness. Such is love’s justification of 
extravagance,—the impossibility of the contrary. 
Nothing is too costly for the pure expression of this 
climacteric capacity of the soul,—not alabaster boxes 
of precious ointment ; not temples of worship that 
cost millions of dollars. 

For the poor ye have always with you ; but me ye 
have not always (v. 8). This was not morbid crav- 
ing for worship of himself at the expense of the poor. 
That sentiment, a single time expressed, would have 
uncrowned the King of men, and rendered him be- 
neath contempt. It was a clear and conclusive rec- 
ognition of the fact that, in a real sense, the 
obligations of love are not transferable. You cannot 
pay your debt of gratitude and affection to Brown by 
giving it to Jones. You cannot pay love ow,‘ to 
God by giving it to men; nor love owed to men 
by giving it toGod. You cannot pay your debt of 
love to the rich by giving it to the poor ; nor to the 
poor, tothe rich. Mary felt a love for the Saviour 
that this alabaster box, converted into cash and scat- 
tered in alms to lepers and paupers, could not have 
canceled any more than bills paid to the butcher can 
cancel those owed to the baker or candlestick-maker. 
Little Bill, you cannot cancel your school duties by 
doing home duties ; nor your love for your mother 
by devotion to your teacher. The obligations of love 
are not transferable. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Picturesand Maps as a help in interesting your 
class in the lesson? Ten cents will pay fora quar- 
ter's set of twelve different pictures and two maps, 
each on a separate sheet of enameled paper. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


How We May Honor Christ 


t. Let Us Welcome Him: 
Came to Bethany... made him a supper (1, 2). 
Lift up your heads, O ye gates (Psa. 24 : 7). 
Where is he. . . born King. . . come to worship ( Matt. 2: 2). 
Made haste... . received him joyfully (Luke 19: 5, 6). 
2. Let Us Serve Him: 
And Martha served (2). 
Cumbered about much serving (Luke 10 : 38, 40). 
Serve me, him will the Father honor (John 12 : 26). 
We live unto the Lord (Rom. 14: 7, 8). 
3. Let Us Commune with Him : 
Lazarus... sat at meat with him (2). 
In my name, there am I ( Matt. 18 : 20). 
We will... make our abode with him (John 14 : 23). 
Through him ... access... unto the Father (Eph, 2: 18). 
4- Let Us Give Our Best to Him: 
Mary... took... ointment... very precious (3). 
She hath done what she could (Mark 14 : 8). 
Give, and it shall be given unto you (Luke 6 : 38). 
God loveth a cheerful giver (2 Cor. 9: 7). 
5. Let Us Honor, not Criticize, Those who Honor Him: 
Why was not this ointment sold (4-6.) 
qe her to keep it (7, 8). 
She hath wrought a good work (Mark 14 : 6). 
Without murmurings and questionings (Phil. 2: 14). 
Who art thou that judgest ? (Jas. 4: 12). 
6. Let Us Use Our Influence For Him, and not Against Him : 
The chief priests took counsel (9, 10). 
Ve became an ensample to all (1 Thess. 1 : 7, 8). 
Holding forth the word of life (Phil. 2: 15, 16). 
They may by your good works... glorify God (1 Pet. 2: 12). 
7- Let Us Believe on Him: 
Many of the Jews... believed on Jesus (11). 
Whosoever believeth . . . have eternal life (John 3: 15). 
Believe on him whom he hath sent 1 ay 6 : 29). 
Believe in God, believe also in me (John 14: 1). 


4 


Love's wastes will be remembered long after 
life's economies have been forgotten. 


ol 
Home Readings for the Week Pteceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Lible Reading Association) 


Monday.—John 12: 1-11 . 
‘Tuesday.—Mark 14: 1-9... . 
Wednesday.— Luke 7 : 36-50 
Thursday.—Lake 10 : 38-42 . 
Friday.—Luke 17 : 11-19 
Saturday.— Psalm toy: 1-82. 
Sunday.—Psalm 116 : 1-14 


. . The supper at Bethany 
. « . Adasting memorial 
Anather anointing 

. The good choice 

‘The grateful leper 
Gratitude expressed 


< 


Every sacrifice is something stolen from Satan. 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.— The writer once introduced the lesson by 
calling all the teachers to the platform. There 
he asked them all to take out their handker- 

chiefs, and then he poured the contents of a bottle of 
cologne on these handkerchiefs. The teachers were 
then asked to return to their seats waving their 
handkerchiefs.. Of course the room was filled with 
fragrance. The school was then asked whether 
the room did not smell sweet. On that the superin- 
tendent said: ‘*‘ To-day we have a lesson that tells 
about a room that was even more fragrant than this 
one now is.” 

Review.—Call for title and Golden Text. In what 
village are we to-day ? Who is at the table with 
Jesus? Name one of those who served. I see a 
woman coming in with a box in her hand. Who is 
it? What was in the box? What does she now do? 
Listen now to Judas. What criticism is he making ? 
Did Judas really care for the poor? Then why did 
he say what he did? What did Jesus say to Judas? 
Why were there so many people in Bethany at this 
time? What did the chief priests plan to do to 
Lazarus? Why did they want to kill Lazarus ? 

What was it that led Mary to pour such costly 
ointment on the feet of Jesus? Her Love. Put the 





LOVE 
Gét® MBRe 
SELFISHNESS 


AVE NOTHING 
OT LESS 











word on the board. Yes, it led her to Give Much. 
Put those words down. Was Mary repaid for what 
she did? Yes, and more than repaid, for see what 
Jesus said about her in Matthew 26:13. Have some 
one read this. Put down the words Got More. 

Why did Judas act as he did? Because he was 


selfish. Put down the word Selfishness. What 
was Judas willing to give for the sake of his Master ? 


RemémbBtance of mercy , 
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Nothing. Put down the words Gave Nothing. And 
what did Judas get for his selfishness ? Worse than 
nothing. Put down Got Less. Yes, that is the law 
in things divine. Give and get, keep and lose. Now 
call once more for the Golden Text. What is it that 
the Master most wants of us? He wants our hearts. 
Then the question is, ‘‘ Shall we give him what he 
wants and blessed, or shall we refuse and lose a 
blessing? Now sing: 


‘** T gave my life for thee ; 
What hast thou given to me ?”’ 


New York City. 


APRIL 1, 1005 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs '') 


‘* My faith looks up to thee."’ 

“As pants the wearied hart for cool- 
ing springs."’ 

‘Jesus, the very thought of thee."’ 

‘* Blest are the pure in heart."’ (na: 06, 80:05.) 

** Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go."’ Dister’s 56 : Ping aia 

**Go, labor on; spend and be spent."’ (167: 1-10. 234 : 1-7.) 

‘Hark, my soul, it is the Lord." Psalm 42 : I-5. 

‘Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts."’ (57: 1-3. 88: 1-9.) 


Psalm 5 : 1-5. 
6:2,a 9:2, s) 
Psalm 16 : 5-11. 
(17: 5-10. 26: 1-4.) 
Psalm 40 : 2-11. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
Believe, Have Life, Through His Name. 


Lesson Story: Mary’s Gift of Love,—a Memorial. 
Lesson Aim: Do all the Good you Can. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Try Dr. Schauffler’s plan suggested in ‘‘ Ways of 
Working.” Call to the song several children who 
have handkerchiefs, Pour perfume upon each, re- 
questing them to wave the handkerchiefs as they 
return to their seats. Every child will notice the 
perfume. Then explain that our Bible story is about 
a home which was filled with the odor of a sweet 
perfume. 


REVIEW. 


What home did we talk about last Sunday? Who 
lived there ? Who visited there ? What happened ? 
(Question about Lazarus’ illness, death, and resur- 
rection.) Surély they all wanted Jesus to stay with 
them, but he could not, for the Pharisees’ were 
greatly displeased and wanted to kill him, because 
so many believed on Jesus. So Jesus’ went away 
with his disciples for several weeks. (Name the 
disciples. ) 


Lesson, 


About a week before the passover feast, Jesus came 
back to Béthany. They were so glad to see him that 
they made him a —- in Simon’s house. (Drawit.) 
Lazarus sat at the table with Jesus and his disciples 
and friends. Martha served, and Iam sure she thought 
that nothing could be too good for Jesus, so she did 
her best to geovide a nice supper. Mary felt the 
same way. Jhenever Jesus visited. them, Mary im- 
proved every opportunity to Learn of Jesus. (Write 
that.) All of them had learned to love Jesus. (Add 
Love.) Now, as she saw her dear brother Lazarus, 
whom Jesus had given back to them, she wondered 
how she could best show her love ; so, during the 
supper, Mary brought her beautiful alabaster box of 
very precious perfume, a whole pound of pure nard, 
very costly. As Jesus reclined at the table, Mar 
anointed his head and feet and wiped his feet wit 
her hair, and ‘‘ the house was filled with the odor of the 
perfume.” Mary thought that was the very best gift 
she could make to show her love. (Draw the jar, 
and write Mary’s Gift.) 

But somebody else was there, whose heart was not 
full of love. Judas Iscariot, one of the disciples who 
took care of their money, said: ‘‘ Why this waste? 
Why wasn't this ointment sold and given to the 

r?” He said this, not because he cared for the 
poor, but because he was a thief, and wanted more 
money in the bag. Jesus answered so kindly: ‘‘ Let 
her alone. She has done this for my burial. The 
poor ye have always with you, but me ye have not 
always.” Jesus knew something which the others 
did not,—that before a week had passed, he would 
be crucified on the cross. (Show the review cross. ) 
Then friends would bring a hundred pounds of 
spices and perfumes to anoint his dead body, but 

ary had given‘one pound while he was living. A 
good man said not long ago: 


** It is better to buy a cheap bouquet, 
To give to your friend this very day, 
Than a bushel of roses, white and red, 
To lay on his casket when he is dead.’’ 


Mary's gift pleased Jesus so much that he said, 
‘* She hath done what she could.” (Write the text.) 
I do not know how long the perfume lasted. Some 
kinds do not.last long, but the memory of Mary’s 
gift will last always, for Jesus said, ‘‘ Wherever this 
gospel shall be preached in the whole world, what 
this woman hath done shall be spoken of for a memo- 
rial of her.’’. That was nearly two thousand years 
ago, and: yet to-day more yple than ever before, 
millions of them, are talking about Mary’s gift. 
Those who made gifts to Jesus are not forgotten,— 
the lad who: gave the loaves and fishes, the widow 


who gave two mites, the persons who gave the grave 
and spices for Jesus’ burial, and Mary’s gift. Sing: 


** Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden, 

Like the heaven above.’’ 


The common people of the Jews learned that Jesus 
had come again to Bethany, so they came, not to see 
Jesus only, but Lazarus whom he had raised from 
the dead. When they saw Lazarus, many believed 
on Jesus. This made the.chief. priests so angry that 
they determined to put both Jesus and Lazarus to 
death. (Review by reading aloud the Bible story.) 

If we could see and know Jesus as Mary did, we 
too would want to give him our best. What would 
be my gift ? (Add J/y, and let the children respond.) 
Once Jesus said : ‘‘ Whatever you do for others be- 
y ag you love me, is just the same as if you did it 

or me.” 


‘*T cannot do great things for Him 
Who did so much for me, 
But I should like to show my love, 
Dear Jesus, unto thee. ; 
Faithful in very little things, 
O Saviour, may I be.’’ 


It is‘never hard to find somebody to whom we may 
show kindness for Jesus’ sake. (Suggest. some op- 


portunities and repeat) : . 


** Do ali the good you can 
Tovall the people you'can, 
At all the places you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
And just as long as you can.’’ 


EARN " FS 
SHE HATH DONE 
| OVE 
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WHAT SHE COULD 
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- 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OINT out to your pupils that this twelfth chapter 
divides the Gospel of John into two parts, and 
is the conclusion of the first part. The wit- 

nesses have given their testimony. The signs have 
been written. This chapter shows that the purpose 
of the witnesses and signs was accomplished in con- 
vincing those who were open to conviction that Jesus 
was the Christ, the Son of God.. Three instances are 
gree of different classes who accepted this evidence. 
irst, the supper in the home of Lazarus showed 
that his intimate friends believed he was the Christ, 
and would never cease to remember and love him 
(vs. 1-11). Second, his entry into Jerusalem and the 
joyous reception given to him showed that the people, 
when uninfluenced by political and religious officials, 
welcomed him as the Messiah (vs. 12-19). Third, 
the request of the Greeks that they might see him 
cowed that the wider circles of the Gentile world 
were ready to glorify him as the Son of Man (vs. 20- 
36). Then the writer shows that the unbelief of 
—e leaders need not surprise any, because it had 
n even long ago foretold by the prophets (vs. 37- 
50). The attention of your pupils now is ;to 
directed to the effect on the household in Bethany of 
the culmination of the manifestations of Messianic 
giory in the raising of Lazarus. That supper scene 
isclosed four things of deep human interest: 
The Sacrifice of Love. Compare with the verses of 
the lesson the accounts in Matthew. 26 : 6-15, and 
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LESSON FOR APRI! 


Mark 14: 3-10. Sh ¢ that the entire 
scene is an expressi* 1 of love to Jesus. 
Simon .the leper, leper no longer; 
Lazarus restored; Mary and Martha, 
whose hearts “broken by sorrow had 
been healed—each had received from 
esus a service which no one else could 
— rendered. They all sought to ex- 
ress their love as they were able. But 
Baey crowned the whole with an act 


prompted by a sensitive nature unre- | 
The best | 


servedly devoted to him. 
things she had ever known she had 
learned from his lips (Luke 10 : 39-42). 
She had received from him the highest 
joy of her life, the restoration of her 
brother. How should she express her 
love ? 

Spikenard was as rare as the attar of 
roses, and very valuable. The vases in 
which it was kept were of precious ala- 
baster from a caves. The Ro- 
man historian Pliny says such flasks 
were like closed rosebuds. Cambyses 

resented one of them to the king of 
Ethiopia, and everywhere men talked of 
the gift. The poet Horace praised the 
nard in song, offering to give a cask of 
wine for a very small flask of it. 


Martha was serving at the table. It 


-was the custom for a servant to anoint 


the head of a guest with oi] and bathe 
his traveled-stained feet with water. 
Mary brought a perfume reserved for 
kings, and bathed with it his head, and 
his feet also, wiping them with her own 
hair. 
devotion. 


Are gifts as costly as this made to the | 
You can mention | 


divine Saviour now ? 
many of them. Here is one instance. 


Nearly a century ago, when the idea of | 


giving the Gospel of Christ to heathen 
nations was regarded by most Christians 
as utterly impracticable, a young girl 
graduate of Bradford Academy em- 
barked on a sailing vessel to carry that 
gospel to India. Shut out by British 
authority from the land she sought, she 
found, at only eighteen years of age, a 

rave on an island in the Indian Ocean. 


She sent one message home as she} 


closed her eyes on the world: ‘Il ‘have 
never regretted leaving my native land 
for the cause of Christ.” Many have 
been. moved by the story of her life to 


give themselves to the service of Christ | 


in foreign lands, and thousands of na- 
tives of India and other nations have 
been won to him through her influence. 

The Hate of Selfishness. 


press her love to Jesus. 
was not use but folly. For less money 
than the cost of the nard he betrayed 
Jesus to death. The opinion of Judas 
finds frequent expression now. few 
years ago a young girl going as a for- 
eign missionary from a beautiful home 
was buried in Africa before she had 
learned the language. Not a few who 
heard of it exclaimed; ‘' Why this 
waste?” John called Judas ‘‘a son of 
waste (John 17: 12). We know well 
enough what Judas would have called 
John. Perhaps it is not necessary here 
to comment on those who say that money 
spent on foreign missions might better 
De given to the poor at home. 

_ The Value Christ Set on Human Affec- 
tion. Jesus loved the poor more than 
the disciples did. They were not moved 
by cases of suffering which they claimed 
they wanted to help (Matt. 26: 8, 9). 
The poor do not suffer because there is 
not money enough to give them, but be- 
cause there is not enough love to Christ 
to prompt men to give to them (Matt. 
25 : 41-45). It is the Marys, not the 
Judases, who give to the poor. 

Two Contrasted Characters. The 
greatest contrast in the Gospels is be- 
tween Mary and Judas. Each did one 
deed which is told wherever the ospel 
is preached throughout the world, Of 
Mary Jesus said (Mark 14: 9); of Judas 
he said (Mark 14: 21). The spirit in 
which we regard Jesus Christ will deter- 
mine the value of our service to man- 
kind and the judgment which he, and 
mankind alsa, will finally pronounce 
on us. 

Boston. 
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It is always heaven where He is at 
home 





It was the utmost expression of | 


To Mary | 
the highest use of treasure was to ex- | 
To Judas that | 
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For the Senior Bible Class |dent natures nothing seems too costly | recreation we are free to make life as 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


| The Supper at Bethany 

I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 12 ; 
I-II). 

[For each member of the Bible Class.) 
After the raising of Lazarus from the 
dead, Jesus, watched by the Pharisees, 
retired to Ephraim, thirteen miles north- 
east of Jerusalem, where he and his dis- 
ciples remained for some time. As the 
Passover approached they began to 
move toward Jerusalem. The harmo- 
nies usually insert the discourses and 
incidents of Luke 17: 11 to 19: 28, and 


to the Holy City. 
bout route that the party followed. 
These weeks, to judge by the analogy 
of the data available to fs, were filled 
with helpful teachings to his clesest fol- 
lowers. Jesus announced with great 
definiteness his own impending death. 
Yet his disciples seem to have held min- 
gled ideas regarding his future, at once 
exultant and apprehensive. The words 
of Jesus filled them with forebodings, 





them, made themselves manifest also. 
| It was the eve of the sabbath, appar- 
| ently, when the groupcame to Bethany. 
| The Gospels of Mark and Matthew taken 
| by themselves would indicate that the 
| supper at Bethany did not take place 
| until four days later. Broadus follows 
this arrangement. But it seems more 
robable that the order adopted by the 
| lessons is correct. Most naturally fesus 
sought shelter at the hospitable home 
of Lazarus and his friends. Either that 
evening or, more likely, on the sabbath 
evening, a supper was given in his 
honor by Simon the leper, Lazarus being 
an invited guest. Martha, we are told, 
was as usual busied with serving. Her 
thankful heart could best express its joy 





beautiful purpose was taking form in 
Mary’s heart. A costly vase of oint- 
ment, with the fine, uncalculating ex- 
travagance of love, she determined to 
| lavish on her Lord. It was a princely 
ift, freely given, an act of exquisite 
eeling. 

Naturally the prosaically-minded dis- 
ciples were aghast at such waste. It 
| was valued at a man’s wages for a year. 
What foolish sentiment !, 

Jesus defended Mary promptly. 
must leave room for the play of noble 
emotion and fine instincts; it needs 
true sentiment. Her act testified to 
loyal, uncalculating affection, and would 
be significant for all time. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in John will be mailed by The 
Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Rhees, ‘‘ The Life of Jesus” (§178), 
and Dawson, ‘‘ Life of Christ ” (326-331), 
discuss this episode very helpfully. 
Dods’ notes in the Expositor's Greek 
Testament (vol. 1) are very terse, but 
satisfactory. 


SION, 


To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class. ] 


1. The Journey to Jerusalem. 


Jerusalem? (2.) 
the Gospel of Luke ? 
2. The Feast. (3.’ Did Jewish cus- 


|sabbath? If so, at what time? 
What was its probable object ? 

3. The Gift of Love. (5.) What indi- 
catesitscostliness? (6.) What accounts 
naturally for its possession by Mary ? 

4. The Murmuring. (7.) Was Judas 
the only one who murmured? (8.) How 
-can we account for the outburst of feel- 
ing ? 

5. The Rebuke of Jesus. (9.) What 
** good work” had Mary done for Jesus ? 
| (10.) What was its significance as an 
act? 

IV. Some LEaApinc THovuGnrTs. 
[For general discussion under the leader’s direction.]} 

‘* To prosaic natures the expression of 
‘love always seems a waste ; but to ar- 





to express the enthusiasm of love.” 
The exhibition of great love must re- 
spond to the opportunity. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Matthew 19: 3 to 20: 39, as if they took | 
place during this leisurely journey back | 
If so, it was a rounda- | 


while the ambitious ideas, so natural to | 


April 16, 1905. Glorifying God in Our | 


Recreations, (1 Cor. 10 : 31; 
Psa. 16 : 5-11.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Need of recreation (Mark 6 : 30- 


32). 
TUES.—Time for recreation (Eccl. 3 : I- 


11). 
WED.—Perils of leisure (Ex. 32 : 1-6). 
THUkS,—Limitations of exercise (1 Tim. 


4 :6-11). 
FRI.—Giving up rest for service (Mark 7 : 
24-30). 
SAT.—Principles of recreation (Rom. 14 : 
13-23). 











Why is a change of activities better than 
idleness ? 

What peril lurks in modern forms of recrea- 
tion? 
How can we make the best sports Christian ? 


ECREATION is not wrong. Itisa 
duty. We are constantly wearing 
out, and need to be made over. 

The mind grows heavy and weary over 
our long task, and for the sake of the 


| task it needs refreshing, that it may re- 


sume its work again with more vigor 
and power. And the body grows tired 
and needs to be fitted for new activity 


| by sleep, which is a recreation, as by 


in this way. But, as Dawson says, a’ 


Life | 


some complete change of employment, 
which renews its elasticity and capacity 
to do. Different people need different 


kinds and amounts of recreation, but , 


every one needs some kind and some 
amount. One only needs to look at 
children and at the animal world to see 


how thoroughly God approves of play. | 


| joyful as we can. 


| 


But our recreations must be innocent. 
They must leave no bad taste behind 
and do no damage to us in soul or body 
or mind. They must be honorable and 
do no harm to others. Recreations are 
unworthy which in any way make sport 
of others, or hurt their persons or their 
aes. It is a good thing if they can 

2 elevating, cultivating skill, alertness, 
readiness of mind, obedience; whatever 
may be said against organized athletics, 
certainly this can be said in their favor, 
namely, that they promote discipline, 
regard for authority, and quiet obedi- 
‘ence. But even if our recreations are 

not specially recreative, they are legiti- 

| mate and useful if they make life hap- 
pier, foster pure fellowship with others, 
and clear life of some of the fog and 
mistiness which so easily gathers over 
it and which wholesome play in the 
sunshine of God’s world does so much 
to dissolve. 





% 


Play is as legitimate as work. 

It is good for work to become as pleas- 
ant as play. 

It is good for play to be as earnest as 
work, 











I am proud 
of my lamp- 
chimneys. I 
put my name 
on them. ; 

MAacsBETH. 


One of the delights of heaven will surely | 


be the play of the children in its streets. | 


But while recreation is not wrong, a 
great many things that go by the name 
of recreation are wrong. Some are 
wrong because they do not re-create. 
They destroy. Excess in athletics is 
not recreation. 
from overstrain in running, and girls 


| have been injured for life by rope-jump- | 


ing. Excess in such things is wrong. 
And many other things are misnamed 
recreation which are wrong in them- 


| selves, whether carried to excess or not. 


| There is one good test for all such 
things. Are we doing them to the 
glory of God? Whatever is to the glory 
of God is right. Whatever is not to the 
glory of God is wrong. These are solid 
principles. We may err in their appli- 
cation, but they are the right principles 


| to apply. 


III. Questions FoR Stupy anp Discus- | 


(1.) | action. 
About how far away was Ephraim from | age A 
hat, then, was the | much h 
character of the long journey implied by | with the nobler use of the 


bf 


Some recreations, right in themselves 
at the nght time, become wrong if prac- 
| tised in violation of wider principles of 
Golf-playing is a good recrea- 
not on Sunday. It plays too 


day; and 
chess is a good game, but not beside 
|the body of the dead. Best things 


jtoms permit such a gathering on the | come firs 


j 


| 


| 


| 





t,—the recreation of the soul, 


(4-) | its nourishment unto God, reverence | 


and nobility of feeling, these are above 
the exercise of the body and the amuse- 
ment of the mind. 


But these warnings and limitations are 
enough. Let us think of the right and 
duty of pleasure and of joy. e have 


made great and wise progress in these | 


| 


| Main Office & Works 


orous outdoor exercise was condemned, | 


things. There was a time when they 
were frowned upon by many, when vig- 


and when one was exposed to scorn for 
dressing suitably for some outdoor game 
and indulging in it. We can be thank- 


ble. 





avoc with the sacredness and | 


| Far Prices 
ful that people have grown more sensi- | 
Instead of being timid about! 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Young men have died | 


American Standard 
Revised Bible 


“Continued use of 
‘this new version adds 
‘a charm to Bible read- 
ing not often experi- 
enced in reading the 
other versions.” 

—Baptist Union. 
Issued in over 100 styles. For sale by all book- 
sellers. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pub- 
lishers, 37 East 18th Street, New Vork. We 


also publish the King James Version in over 
goo styles. Send for catalogues. 
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Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
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Has Art Preserved the Real 
Likeness of Christ ? 


By Sir Wyke Bayliss 


President of the Royal Society of British Artists 


Did you ever stop to ask yourself why the 
likeness of Christ through the ages is essentially 
the same? Why did the greatest painters, from 
Giotto to Raphael, from Raphael to Velasquez, 
from Velasquez to our own day, set aside their 
personal ambitions, their rivalry, their nationality, 
and unite in humbly accepting the historic like- 
ness as the true likeness of Jesus? Sir Wyke 
Bayliss answers this question for readers of The 
Sunday School Times. He received special assist- 
ance at the Vatican in his researches, and tells a 
marvelous story of what the early Christian por- 


A Memorable Sunday in 
Philadelphia 


By Pastor Charles Wagner 


Author of “The Simple Life,” “ By the Fireside,” etc. 


“Bethany Church at Philadelphia was for 
me,’ says Pastor Wagner, “ the first revelation of 
a religious life manifested in forms entirely new to 
my experience.’’ Beginning with the morning 
meeting of the Brotherhood of nine hundred men, 
and closing with an evening communion service 
of sacred impressiveness, he has written for The 
Sunday School Times the story of that entire day. 
He tells of Mr. Wanamaker’s great Sunday- 
school, and how it impressed him. He pays a 
notable tribute to Christian manhood in the sen- 
tence: ‘‘The American laity constitutes one of 
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traits, discovered in the catacombs, reveal. the greatest treasures of the church.”’ 


These articles will be published in early issues. of The 
Sunday School Times. They will not appear elsewhere. 








“It would be hard to teach without your Lesson 
Pictures.”’—Mrs. J. S. Grandey, Rutland, Vt. 


Of course it would. Those who haven’t. tried don’t realize how 
much a picture can do to open a »:holar’s mind. If..the.ears could 
do it all, then why the eyes ? 


“The pictures are of great assistance to me in 
our class of young men.—Fred C. Brittain, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


That isn’t a surprise. No one ever gets too old to be taught by pic- 

tures. Perhaps the open-eyed wonder of the child is changed to the 

keenly intelligent scrutiny of the maturer mind. Whatever the eK As 
reason, the older eyes are held by a good picture even as the aK 


The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures and Maps 


10 cents a quarter; 40 cents a year 


younger. Mr. Brittain has tried it. Will you? 


“I find them very helpful and of great interest 
to my class. I think my class’ increase is un- 
doubtedly due to the pictures.”—Herbert Mar- 
shall, Matteawan, N. Y. 


A class is very likely to increase when the laws of attraction are ob- 
NYZ served. Mr. Marshall has simply brought his teaching into line with 
> nature. He has put to the test the law that makes a flower attract- 
ive to a bee, and a cheerful, winsome lesson-teaching likeable to the 
pupil. Bees don’t waste much hunting-time on the stones of a 
garden wall. 


“*I wish I could tell you how helpful the illustra- 

tions have been to my class of boys. We like 

them because they represent real places, and are 
g/ not reproductions of the old masters, which are 


useful only as works of art.”—Miss S. A. Hill, 
M ore Than 600,000 Dorchester, Mass. 
Pictures Sold in 1904-05 


That’s just it. Miss Hill has hit upon one of the most important 

features of the Lesson Pictures. The Holy Land as it is, the customs 

and the people as they are in the unchanging East,—these are sub- 

jects for the truth-telling camera, if one wants to use them to rightly 

illustrate a lesson. 

You are inclined to try the pictures? It is a goodimpulse. Let it impel you to send at once for as many sets as your class can use—1o0 cents 
aset. Twelve beautifully printed half-tone reproductions, with two maps for geographical work. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: COMPANY, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 16 


CONSUMPTION 
Hope, fresh air, rest, and 


Scott’s Emulsion are _ the 


greatest remedies for con- 


sumption. Scott’s Emulsion 


will always bring comfort and 


relief. Scott's Emulsion does 


for the consumptive what 
medicine alone cannot do. 


It’s the nourishment in it 


that takes the patient in long 


strides toward health. 


We'll send you a sample free. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pear! Street, New York 


DNDS EXTRA 
a 


“Tired Feet 


are made to feel like new by 
bathing with Pond’s Extract. 
Takes out the soreness and 
reduces swelling. 

h Hazel is not the same thing, 2 

ity Sass 

Sore Trend conten wos 
el or formals aor both To 
apoid danger insist 
Treo ne oe 

Lo ramity,0° 


. a 
ONDS exTRA 
removed easily, 


Corns quickly, without 
eg oy dois to apply A-Corn 

‘No knife; no poison, ‘no 
danger. Safe and sure. 1§€, at 
your druggist’s or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadeiphia 
















relieved. 
Sold in boxes only. Avoid imitations. 


Bice ich Macun. dhe 


Low Rates in Effect 
Only $33 to Pacific Coast Points 


Commencing March 1, and continuing 
until May 15, 1905, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway will sell tickets from 
Chicago to points on the Pacific Coast in 
California, Oregon, and Washington at $33. 
Tickets are second-class and are good in 
tourist sleepers. The rate for a double berth 
in a tourist sleeper, Chicago to the Pacific 
Coast, is only $7. Tourist sleepers are clean, 
comfortable, and economical, and are pre- 
ferred by many to the standard sleeper. In- 
formation that will help you plan your trip 
sent free on request. Geo. J. Lincoln, 
Commercial Agent, 818 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 











The North-Western Line 


One of the most interesting series of arti- 
cles on the subject of the great railways of 
the country that has appeared recently is 
that from the pen of Frank H. Spearman, 
recently published in the Saturday Evening 
Post, and which has since been printed in 
book form by Scribners. The chapter de- 
Scriptive of the Chicago & North-Western 
Ry. has been published by the passenger 
department of that line in pamphlet form for 
general distribution, and will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 2 cents for postage. 
W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chicago. 


Scnday Scheel Fimee Lesson Pictures 
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[Work and Workers || 


Better than the 
** Regulated’ Saloon 


TRIKING testimony to the efficacy 
_ of the religious work of the Young 
Men's. Christian Association in 
wiping out the drink habit among rail- 
road employees, . mechanics,. and other 
| shop workmen, will be found in the fol- 
lowing extracts from reports. Engineers, 
| firemen and train hands, after being 
| converted in the Association rooms, have 
| quit drinking, have become thoroughiy 
| efficient employees, and recieved merited 
_advancement through their change of 
| life; homes have been remade and fam:- 
| lies reunited. 
| One man in a Pennsylvania town had 
been twice suspended for drunkenness, 
He paid his membership fee fifteen 
months ago, and remarked as he did so: 
‘*T am through with whiskey from now 


on.” He has worked steadily ever since, 
5 4 


There are at present entire train crews 
who formerly spent their evenings, espe- 
cially after pay-day, in drinking and 
carousing, but now spend their leisure 
in the Association buildings, attracted 
by the bowling-alleys and billiards. 

One man writes: ‘Since I have been 
in Association work I have individually 
and in connection with committees closed 
a number of saloons which were disobey- 
ing the law.” 

A New York secretary says: ‘‘ There 
is a saloon opposite our building. In 
former years the proprietor made money. 
He is now losing and is anxious to sell 
out.” 

Another writes: ‘Since the opening 
of this department last June one saloon 
closed its doors within two weeks. There 











these.” 
5 4 
One engineer writes: A 
| ago-I was an’ habitual drunkard.” My 
home was.a hell on earth. Sometimes I 


would have been spent in saloons. 


| Osity. That was ning years ago. My 
whole life was changed on that day, and 
I have not been in a saloon since.” 


Bible classes have been conducted in the 
railroad shops, a saloon opposite the gate 
has been closed. It formerly did a thriv- 
ing business.” 

A trainman writes: ‘‘The officials 
gave me many chances tostraighten up 
and quit drinking, but I always failed 
to do so and was finally dismissed from 
service, The Association got hold of 
me, changed my life, and I have been 
reinstated on the road and now have 
one of the best runs.” 


b J 


Associations defeated the liquor element 
at the polls four to one. There are no 
saloons left in the town. 

One man in Arkansas had taken the 
Keeley cure three times, without per- 
manent results, but says since his con- 
version in the Association rooms he has 
had no desire whatever to drink. 

Two saloons were recently closed in 
a Texas railroad town on account of the 
competition of the attraction of the As- 
sociation rooms. 

A saloon-keeper in Arkansas recéntly 
said: ‘‘Since you opened your darned 
rooms I haven't drawn as many cents 
as I used to draw dollars.” 


< 


A New York man writes: ‘* When I 
came to this Association sixteen years 
ago the street from one of the shops to 
the building was lined with saloons. 
Four of these, after a struggle, closed 
their doors. I believe the honors are to 
be divided between the vigilant railroad 
officers and the Association which offered 
to the men a good substitute for the 
saloon.” 
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Came in from a trip, on which I had | of mest significant anil 
earned $3.60. Before I got home $2 | Age. A beautiful gift book. 
One | folder givir 
day a man persuaded me to go to the | the« of Gthe-sis Pos of the 
| . : reprints from e Sunday Schoo imes. 
| Y. M. C. A. rooms. I went out of curi- | P y 


| 


A Virginian writes: ‘‘Since the shop | perance service in song and story. 





| Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. A 
Down in Georgia one of the railroad a list of books, and describes them. 5 cents 
| eac’ 





The great labor-saver. 


Easily applied 
quickly with a dry one. 








with a damp cloth—polishes 
Makes no dust. 
Made by PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 








UALIKE OTHER BELLS. 
SWEETER MORE DUR- 


LYMYER 

cnumew Mb i 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOURDRY CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 
THE GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 
mabe moat perfect highest clase bell in the world. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUBRON SERVICE 
: i 















uy msmsrip ee ==> 

ak Communion Ser- 
, Box S, Lima, OU. 

» or oil. 


k of Light and LIGHT 


1. P. Prink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


cx =>," 
THE GREAT CHURCH 





For eiectriz:, 
dimensions. 
estimate free. 








The Times 
Reprints 


Many articles or series of articles appearing 
in The Sunday School Times make such an 
impression that they gre called for in pamphlet 
form. ‘Such articles are always practical and 


are nine.saloons within a, stone’s throw, | suggestive, just the kind you would Jike to hand 
of the Association. ~ W e are working on | to a friend who seeks light on any‘of the sub- 


jects included in the reprints. 
more important is here given. 


Young People ond the Charen. 


A list of the 


By President 
w ~ 


y Wilson Prince. é 

dress delivered at’ the Pennsylvania Staté Sabbath- 
School Convention, Pittsburg, October 13, 1904, 

f igni utterances on this 
—— in fine leather, 
n paper, 10 cents. 
Lord? A six-page 
1g concisely and forcefully the truth as to 
One of the most widely used 
rice, $z.00 


that has yet appeared. 


a Tenth Belong to the 


the duty of tithe-giving. 
undred. 


TEMPERANCE LEAPLETS 
By Zillah Foster Stevens 


The Boy in the Bible and Another Boy. A tem- 
5 cents each; 12 


es. 
anted—An Answer. What the temperance 
problem means in a city ward where the “ public good 
uires’’ ninety-six saloons. An account of a moth- 
ers’-meeting where some startling facts were given. 
2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 12 pages. 
Cigarettes: A Perilous intemperance. Striking 
facts about the cigarette evil, with a list of business 
concerns whose employees are not allowed to smoke 
cigarettes, 2 cents each; $1.00 4 hundred ; 6 pages. 


ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK 


The Pri Fongher tn the Few ry Sunday- 
School. A little book of what to do = how to dott, 
for the primary teacher who ry lack up-to-date facili- 
ties. 10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen; 32 pages with 
cover. 

What Are the Best Bible Commentaries? By 
nm expert s answer 
to a question often asked. Professor Beecher gives a 


; so-cents a dozen; $3.00 a hundred; 12 pages 
with cover. 

ting at the Bible’s Precious Truths. | 
G. Campbell Morgan. A puggecnve, stimulating wo 
on how to study the Word of God. 2 cents each ; $1.00 
a hundred; 8 pages. 

Strengthening the Sunday-School Library. 
Hints from a Practical Librarian. By Elizabeth 
Foote, Librarian in the New York Public Library. 
10 cents each ; $1.00 a dozen ; 32 pages with cover. 
_A Word at the Start. By Philip E. Howard. A 
little folder giving definite hints about the teacher's 
work and place, especially for new teachers. 2 cents 
each ; 75 cents a hundred ; 6 pages. 

How to Start and How to Stock a Home De- 
Dertment. 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 8 pages. 

Pastors, the Seminaries, and the Sunday- 
schools. Four significant articles giving results of 
recent investigations as to Sunday-schoor training in 
theological seminaries, and describing steps that ought 
to be, and that have been, taken to improve this work. 
7 cents each; 75 cents a dozen; $6.00 a hundred; 24 
pages with cover. 





**if | Were a Minister.”’ By a Layman. 
“if | Were a Layman."’ By a Minister. 

At the request of the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, one of the most prominent laymen of America 
and one of the most prominent ministers were asked to 
write, each about the general class represented by the 
other. Seldom bave any articles in The Sunday 
School Times attracted so much comment. In two 
separate 16 page pamphlets. Each 5 cents; so cents 
a dozen ; $3.00 a hundred. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Very Low Rates 


To California, Arizona, Mexico, New Mexico, 
and Other Western Points, via 
Southern Railway 


Any one desiring to make a trip to Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Mexico, New Mexico, or 
other western points, either for business or 
pleasure, can do so now at small cost. 

Daily until May 14, 1905, special one-way 
Mixed Class Colonist Tickets wiil be sold 
via the Southern Railway at rate of $49.75 
from Philadelphia to Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and to other western points ; 
proportionate low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates through 
Personally Conducted Pullman Tourist 
Sleeping Cars from Washington to Los An- 
Cal., without 
change, via Atlanta, New Orleans, and El 
Paso. Tourist Cars leave Washington 7.30 
P. M., on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days of each week. ‘The berth rate through 
to the Pacific Coast is only $8.50, two people 
being allowed to occupy one berth if desirgd. 
There are other new, convenient, and eco- 
nomical features connected with these Tourist 
Sleepers, which may be ascertained from 
Chas. I. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, No, 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 


The Sunday School Gime 


Philadelphia, April 1, 1905 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter "’ 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 

weekly at the following rates, for either old or 

new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

ad copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 

Free Copies jionai will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday Sie ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 

to mailed direct from Philadeiphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Company. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper te 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SunpDay Scuool. Timas Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
'YSPOT- 

LESS 
TOWN 





This brilliant man walks up end down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 


lights the beat and goes to show 


That naught can beat SAPOLIO 
A housekee 


neighbors kitchen. 


er, acloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 


r’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
aint, windows, and tins in 
These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 


worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
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CLARK’S TOURS 


igh class tours under best management, member- 
ship ie aited to fifteen, leave by White Star Line steam: 
ister 
«te 
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il 29, May 13, June 1 Vag 2. 
‘way, 


\ther tours. Frank C. Clark, 113 








What About the 
Story of Jonah? 


Have you studied it? Or have you 
only read it? There’s a difference. 
And there is light on that story 
from sources outside the Bible. 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull in the 
course of his Oriental researches 
came upon certain facts which 
seemed to him worthy of the at- 
tention of Bible readers as bearing 
on the Bible narrative. His de- 
ductions from these facts are very 
suggestive. 

P Ae ie I..4 7 eats, or walled 
for this price by the publishers. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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INTE K NATION AL. 
=» DICTIONARY gexs 


cemntttied * Se 


25,000 New Words and Phrases 


ew Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 





by W. T. Harris, PicD., LL.D., 
United States of Education, 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 





Regular Edition 7x10 x2% inches, 3 
De Luxe Edition 5%x8%x1% in. Printed from 
same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindings. 
FREE, “ Dicticnary Wrinkles.” Illustrated pamphlets. 
G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO, 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST 
Novelties, 


EASTER ©. 


Beautiful and exquisite praductions of 
high-elass lithography. 

Baste? Offering Envelopes 
Easter Egg Collection Envelopes 
Easter Offering Gleaners 
ape Lily Gleaners 


r 96-page cateiogue giving nes 


FREE tpn fl “a howe tesld des our 2 —E, 


ee supplies, 


MacCalte-&.Co.inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


ASTER 


SE nis ICES wa 
BELLS OF HOPE 


WORDS OF CHEER wettom 
NOTES OF VICTORY by Lerman ond Others fio c 
Tullar- Meredith Co. 


‘108 WASHINGTON ST 150 FIFTH AVE. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK. 























Cards, 
Booklets, 















point c= the vet States. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

years’ experieuce. Flewer and V bie Bcods . 

Spectalty. A premium with every Write for 4 
New Guide to Rose Culture 

for 1905—the leading rose ontalogue of America. 114 pages. 





Mailed free. —— 1 ‘agg 4 Rages” Tells how to grow them 
and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1860. 170 greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD co., West Grove, Pa. 

















DRY CLIMATE 
ARIZONA 


Castle Creek Hot Springs 








In a country of a 
shine. Mild, yet bracing nate. 
Altitude two thousand feet. An ideal 
place for rest and recuperation. 
Hotel facilities first class. The 
natural hot baths are curative and 
most enjoyable ; particularly effica- 
cious in rheumatic, gout, and kid- 
ney trouble. Interesting horseback 
rides in surrounding mountainous 
country. 

For illustrated pamphlet or de- 
tailed information inquire of any 
Santa Fe Route representative, or 

H. P. ANEWALT 


General Passenger Agent 
Prescott, Arizona 
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America’s Summer Resorts 










| IN JARS AND Too. 
| For photo or general use. 
—-. never nae lors —_ 
Tong — corners will not curl 
bottle now sold for Se.( by maii,10c.) Ln A 7-0 eg ie 
bulk for large users, carton work, 


my & Rim reat or nat Sawer 


 PAc sc a 4 
or Py w aieeti CeaeN 
co., 181 I itaces Avenue, Gloucester, Hass. 
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PRODVUCT OF 
GREAT REVIVAL 
THE GREATEST oF ALL 


REVIVAL Books 


Cburcb b 
and Gospel Songs 


BY SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN 4 STEBBINS. 
NEARLY 700,000 S ae" 


Used and 
CLERGY OF ALL D 


NEW EDITION !—JUST ISSUED! 

bed tt ho Heth Sammy 

Music & Words, all Large Type, 30c. by mail, 25 a1 a 100. 

Words Only, with New Supp., 12c. by mail, $10 “ 100. 
patie: the puslieh es on " earnest inquires.” * 

THE E BIGLOW & i & MAIN ©O., New York and i Chicago, 


THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 
must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 


CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 











TYRINGHAM, MAss, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co, 


Dear Sirs: Your outfit came 
promeey. The pen is a fit to my 
and and to my need, I have tried 
it with much satisfaction. Doubtless 
the pencil likewise will prove to be as 
represented. The pen and the Times 
will be a great help to me. 


Very kindly yours, 
W. P. B—— (Pastor). 





The price of the outfit (pen, pencil, 
and case) is $1.65. The pen alone, 
$1.50. 

The: Sunday School Times Co. 
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Spices, Extracts 

‘Baking fees, Spices { 
Cc 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
orn on label, 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 








When an advertisement in this paper 

roustee yep to write to the advertiser, 

persua to name the paper when 
you write. 














es end Faastaho dom fob Gul! Gunso ta Ge | 
complexion worries of womankind. |Woodbury's 





The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 te 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly tly 
strengthens the subsetibere! confi 
= the advertisements that are not de- 
clined 

















“SEND FOR OUR 
Colorado Publications 


The Colorado and 
Southern Railway 


| has issued a number of beautifully illustrated books 
on the scenic features of this wonderland. Our hand- 
some book, ** Picturesque jo," to your ad- 
dress for three cents to cover posta Send one cent 
for our cial “* Epworth League folder: Just the 
sort of A a, you will want if you are‘eoming to 
Colorado this summer. Address 


T. E. Fisher, Gen. Pass. Agent, Denver, Col. 





bx | For’ copy, ned a two-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, G 





Facial Soap by clearing the face lightens the heart. 
Send 10 @s. for samples of all four preparations. 
The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cin. O. 


AENNEN Ss 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


and all afflictions ofthe skin. 
A little higher in price, per- 
: haps, than worthless substt- 
tutes, ut arcason for it.” Delightfal 
‘efter Bnd “daa ‘everywhere, or mailed on 
cocsipt of Get Mennen's (the original). 


Sample Pree. GERRARD HENNEN COMPANY, Newark, 5.2. 





1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia | 
te 





" every 
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Shredded 
Whole Wheat 
. Biscuit 


is so adaptable that it may be 
prepared in combination with 
other foods in a different way 
for every meal. For lunch- 
eon or dinner, it is just as"easy 
to prepare Shredded Wheat in 
combination with milk, eggs, 
fruit, vegetables, chicken, oys- 
ters, lobster and hundreds of 
other things. -The result will 
be something new, tempting 
and delicious with every meal. 

@ Of more importance is the 
fact that the Shredded Whole 
Wheat Products are the most 
healthful and nutritive foods. 
known. -They ‘are made of 
the. whole. wheat berry, con- 
taining in healthful proportion 
element. necessary for 
building bone, teeth, muscle 
and tissue: @ Write for 
‘! The. Vital Question Cook 
Book, ’? which we send free, 
and which contains hundreds 
of - géod - recipes. ' @ Tris- 
cuit, the whole wheat cracker, 
used in. place of bread and 
toast in its many forms. Try 
** Foasted Triscuit’’ and 
Cheese. 


THE 
NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


SHREDDED Writ 





